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May Total of 134, 000 Cave 
Seen in the Reports From 
First 22 States and D. C. 


Sales for May Are Running 12% Above April Levels, 
But Are Far Below the Same 
Month Last Year 


Detroit, June 15. _With the release by R. L. Polk & Co. 
of passenger car sales figures for twenty-two states and the 
District of Columbia, we begin to get a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of what the month of May is going to show. 

These twenty-two states and the®--—— 


District give a total of 47,308 pas- 
senger car units sold in May, 1932. 


This total compares with 42,221 
units sold in the same territory in 
April, this year, and with 91,509 


sold in May, 1931. The May figures 
are running a little further ahead 
of the April level than the first re- 
ports suggested that they would. 
This is somwehat encouraging in 
view of the fact that Ford regis- 
trations on the new models had 
only a very slight effect on the 
May figures. In June we shall be- 
gin to feel the real effect of Ford 


sales on the eight-cylinder and the| 


new four-cylinder units. 

May sales in these twenty-two 
states and the District are a shade 
over 12 per cent. ahead of the April 
totals. The grand total for April 
for forty-seven states and the Dis- 
trict was 119,536 passenger car 
units. The Georgia returns are 
still missing as our readers know. 
If the percentage holds for the 
other twenty-six states, still to be 
heard from, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that it will remain 
about the same, the total possenger 
car sales for May, 1932, will be in 
the neighborhood of 134,000 units. 

We may note in passing that the 
N.A.C.C. estimate of production for 
the entire indusiry was 185,970 
units. Of this total more than 20,- 
000 were commercial vehicles, with 
Canadian and foreign assemblies to 
be considered. Deducting these it 
will be seen that production is being 
held very closely indeed to actual | 
retail demand. 


ENGLISH-CANADIAN 
SALES AGREEMENT 
IS NOW IN EFFECT 


Montreal, June 15.—Conclusion of 
an agreement between the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., 
and the Ford Motor Company, Ltd., 
of England, which will result in ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 in pay roll 
distribution in the border cities, 
Toronto and other manufacturing 
centers in Canada during the next 
year, was announced today by Wal- 
lace R. Campbell, president of the 
Canadian Ford Company, upon his 
return from England. 


S. 0. OF NEW JERSEY 
ADOPTS 5-DAY WEEK 


Newark, N. J., June 15.—To assist 
in solving the unemployment prob- 
lem, to assure the present personnel 
ef continued employment and to 
effect further economies in opera- 
tion, Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) will on July 1 adopt the 
five-day or forty-hour week. The 
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AUBURN’S PRODUCTION 
STEP-UP ADDS 700 MEN 
OF AUBURN, IND., PLANT 


Auburn, Ind., June 15.—With all | 
departments working full six-day-a- 
week schedules, more than 700 em- 


ployees have gone back to work in| 


the Auburn piants here in the last 
two days, officials of the company 
announced today. 

The production program of twelve- 
cylinder Auburns for June has been 
increased to 600 cars, with an equal 
number of Straight-Eight 
vertible models, All closed Auburn 
Straight-Eight cars are built at the 
Connersville plants of the company. 

Vastly increased production has 
been necessitated by success of the 
new merchandisinz program, adopt- 
ed by Auburn primarily to put men 
back to work, it was said. The prices 
of all 1932 Auburn models have been 
slashed drastically under this pro- 
gram. 

The result has been a deluge of 
orders from dealers in every section 
of the country for cars to meet the 
demand of buyers who have visited 
their heir salesrooms, officials said. 
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S.A. E. Technical Sessions Hear 
About Brake Drum Metallurgy 


TODAY'S S. A. E. 
PROGRAM 


10.00 a. m, Auditorium 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 
E. P. Warner, chairman 
Doughnut Tires 
B. J. Lemon, 
Company 
Application of Aerodynamics to 
the Present Motor Car 
H. G. Winter, Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company 


U. S. Rubber 


10.00 a. m., Ballroom 
DIESEL ENGINES 
Cc. C. Hinkley, chairman 

Ignition Quality of Diesel Fuels 
as Governed by Thermal Sta- 
bility 

G. D. Boerlage and J. J. 

Broeze, Bataafsche Petroleum 

Company, Delft, Holland 
Vapor Pressures of Automotive 
Diesel Fuels 

E. W. Aldrich, Bureau of 

Standards 
Design Factors and Combustion 
Control Determine Future of 


Automotive Diesels 
R. P, Ramsey, Buda Company 









Auditorium 
AIRCRAFT 
J. C. Hunsaker, chairman 
Highways of the Skies Linking 
the Americas 
V. E, Chenea, 
Airways System 


8.30 p. m. 


Pan-American 








> 


By WILLIAM C. 
| White Sulphur Springs, 


| summer 


‘CHRYSLER'S BUSINESS 
"KEEPS AHEAD OF 1931: 
UP 106% IN 9 WEEKS 





Detroit, Mich., June 15.—Regis- 
| trations of new cars by Chrysler 
| dealers, as well as retail deliveries 
}and shipments from the factory, 
| continue to run ahead of last year 


|for corresponding periods, accord- 
|ing to figures supplied by J. W. 
| Frazer, general sales manager of 
| Chrysler Sales Corporation, In his 
statement, Mr. Frazer pointed out 
that almost without exception every 
week since the first of the year has 
| shown an increase over the pre- 
vious week, as well as over the same 
| week of 1931. 

| For nine consecutive weeks pre- 
| ceding the week ended April 30, re- 
| tail deliveries of new Chrysler and 
'Plymouth cars by Chrysler dealers 
showed an increase over the week 
before. The increase during that 
nine-week period was 106 per cent. 
—that is, deliveries for the week 


| ___ (Continued on inued on Page 3% 


N. A.C. C. Says Rate te Regulation 
Of Water Lines, Trucks Unsound 


Automobile iit, cia Rails Should Have| 
Reasonable Opportunity to Compete; 
Opposes Bills Before Congress 


New York, June 15. ila the viewpoint of the 


traffic group on rate 


regulation, 


the directors of the 


National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, at their recent 
meeting, adopted a resolution declaring: 


“That the National Automobile¢ 


Chamber of Commerce is opposed 
to the extension of Federal rate- 
making powers over inter-coastal, 
coastwise and inland water-borne 
traffic and trucking as unsound 
and unnecessary and favors a lib- 
eral attitude toward rail carriers 
in regulatory matters, including 
every reasonable opportunity to 
meet competition.” 

The traffic managers of the in- 
dustry, one of the largest users of 
all forms of transportation includ- 
ing rail, water and motor trucks, 
are oppased to bills now before 
Congress that would regulate water 
rates through the Shipping Board. 

“While the Shipping Board and 
some of the intercoastal lines,” said 
J. S. Marvin, chairman of the 
Traffic Managers’ Conference, “have | 





favored such legislation, some 
of which would extend also to 
coastwise and inland water traffic, 
it would be an entirely new depart- 
ure with respect to water rates. 
There is a strong feeling against 
creating additional regulatory bu- 
reaus and an equally strong feeling 
that the lines should be able to 
handle any differences through 
their own conferences, On the 
other hand, the proper sphere of 
all transportation can be deter- 
mined better if railroads have every 
reasonable opportunity to compete 
with, but not restrict, the other fa- 
cilities. 

“We have been glad to note that 
more recently the Interstate Com- 


(Continued on Page 2) 





FRAUDULENT SALES IN 
NEW YORK TERRITORY 


New York, June 15.—Substitution 
of unnamed products for trade 
marked and branded motor fuels 
and lubricants dispensed through 
filling stations in the New York 
city area is to be combated vigor- 
ously by oil companies marketing 
in this territory, Preliminary plans 
were made at a meeting of market- 
ers in the American Petroleum In- 
stitute’s headquarters, 250 Park 
Ave., recently to investigate sus- 
pected cases of substitution and to 
prosecute when necessary under 
state law. 

It was reported at the meeting 
that, particularly in the Brooklyn 
section, unknown and unnamed 
motor fuels and lubricants are be- 
ing sold to motorists under trade 
marks and brand names of rec- 
ognized products, This is a viola- 
tion of Section 445 of the Penal 
law, which forbids the sale of such 


(Continued on ued on Page 3) 


|Keen Discussions Follow Papers; All the Technical 


Meetings in the Auditorium Have 
Drawn Full Crowds 


G ALLAHAN. Ne ws Editor 


W. Va., 
|and today were the first real break in a week of bad weather 
| which has delayed the out-of-door program at the annual 
meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
—% here. 


June 15.—Yesterday 


Golf for both men and women be- 
gan to make some progress and the 
field days sports scheduled for to- 
day should take away some of the 
tension which has developed in 
three days of being house bound. 

The technical sessions have all 
been extremely well attended and 


interest has been keenly shown, 
|Today’s sessions brought forth a 
paper on Brake Drum Metallurgy 


by F. L. Mains of the Kelsey-Hayes 
forces. This paper brought out an 
admirable discussion of the points 
raised by A. S. Van Halteren of the 
Motor Wheel engineering staff. Mr. 
Mains’ paper and Mr. Van Halt- 
eren’s discussion will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

Chris Brockius of Raybestos read 
a paper on Brake Lining Problems, 
which will be dealt with later. F, 
S. Spring of Hudson gave us some 
enlightening comment in a paper 
entitled Where Do We Go From 
Here? F. L. Frailich of Briggs read 
a paper on Engineering Application 
Relative to Automotive Body Die 
Development. 

There was some very interesting 
discussion of last _ night's papers, 


(Continued on Page 10) 


PERSONAL NOTES FROM 
WHITE SULPHUR 


By WILLIAM C. CALLAHAN 


White Sulphur Springs, W. V32., 
June 15.—Chief Engineer Woolson 
of Chrysler is here with a new gad- 
get that is still a trade secret that 


is attracting wide attention. 
* 7: . 


M. L, Pulcher couldn’t resist the 
chance to tell the boys to write to 
their congressmen against further 
heavy taxes, when he wound up his 
work as chairman of the motor truck 
and coach session yesterday morn- 
ing. 

* * * 

Ed Loomis of the National Auto- 

mobile Chamber of Commerce ig 


here for a few days. 
* * * 


Sunday evening Bill Stout accused 
Steve Whittlesly of leaving his 
fingerprints on a slide showing some 
of Bill’s ideas of what a car should 
be. Yesterday Steve brought a 
trained fly to walk over one of the 
slides illustrating R. P. Breese’s 
talk on vacuum brakes. 

. * “ 


The water carnival last night was 
a long way from a washout, but 
folks sure did miss A. K. Brum- 
baugh’s plain ana fancy diving. 

. . - 


Local game wardens have a set 
of trained trout which sit up on 
their tails and entice the boys to 
go get them. Ballard of Piston Ring 
Company almost fell for this gag 
which, according to local ethics, is 
agin the law now. 


‘Another Prize Winning Letter In A. D. N. Contest—Page 6 
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The Press Gives Scaife a Ride 





AT WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va., are E, P. Blanchard, Motor; Morgan Ghee, Popular Mechanics: 


J. W. Cottrell, 


USE OF CRUDE RUBBER 
BY MANUFACTURERS IN | 
MAY TOPS APRIL 12% 


New York, June 15.—Consumption 
of crude rubber by manufacturers | 
in the United States for the month | 
of May amounted to 29,197 long tons, 
as compared with 25,953 long tens for 
April, 1932, and represents an in-| 


crease of 12.5 per cent., according 
to statistics released by the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association today. 

This organization reports imports 
of crude rubber for the month of 
May to be 32,224 long tons, a de- 
crease of 12.9 per cent. below April, 
but were 1.6 per cent. above May a 
year ago. 

This association estimates total | 
domestic stocks of crude rubber on | 
hand May 31 at 346,231 long tons, 
which compares with April 30 stocks 
of 343,098. 
crease of 1 per cent. 
this year and 56.8 per cent. 
the stocks of May 31, 1931. 

The participants in the compila- | 








above April of 
above | 


Norman Shidle, Chilton Class Journal; 
Watson, Detroit News, 


|CHICAGO STUDEBAKER CO. 


; nounced today the opening of six | 
|new Rockne salesrooms located at 


W. C. 





ports on May 31, which compares 
with 40,387 long tons afloat on April 
30, 1932, and 55,173 long tons afloat ; 
on May 31, 1931. 


WILL CARRY ROCKNE | 


Chicago, June 15.—The Studebaker 
Sales Company of Chicago an- 


the company’s community branch | 


stores in this city. Heretofore the 
company has distributed and re- 
tailed the Studebaker line alone. 
Each branch will now carry a full 
line of Rockne models also. 





CHEVROLET WHOLESALE UNIT | - 


AT COLUMBIA, S. C., ABANDONED 

Columbia, S. C., June 15.—Rear- 
ranging its territory, the wholesale 
department of the Chevrolet Mo- | 
tors located in Columbia for the | 


tinued and hereafter reports will be 
made to Atlanta, Charlotte and 
Jacksonville fom this territory. P. 
A. Watson, who was the manager 


Callahan, Automotive Daily News; 
and A. J. Scaife, President S. A. E. 





E. Y. 


GEORGIA’ S GOVERNOR FOR 
“SQUARE DEAL” TO R. R.’S 


Atlanta, Ga., June 15.—Gov. Rich- 
ard B. Russell, Jr., at a recent meet- 
ing here of 5,000 members of the 
Association of Railway Employees of 


the State of Georgia, promised to 
give his support to any legislation 
giving a “square deal” to the rail- 
Ways and said it was 


ties used by their competitors.” 
Higher taxes for buses to offset 
declines in railway traffic were ad- 
vocated at the meeting. Gov. Rus- 
sell said: ‘We would have had fair 
bus regulatory laws if amendments 
" *' +93 1°ment legislation sought 
had not been held unconstitutional.” 


BUICK WINS INFRINGEMENT 
SUIT TAMPA MAN BROUGHT 
Tampa, Fla., June 15.—Federal | 


May stocks show an in-| past seven years has been discon-| Judge Akerman, June 9, ruled in 


favor of the Buick Motor Company | 
of Detroit, in the patent infringe- 


ment suit brought by Benjamin H. 


Kessler, Tampa mechanic. A de- 


tion report 50,453 long tons of crude | of the Columbia office, has been|cree to dismiss the petition was 


rubber afloat for the United States | transferred to Atlanta. } 


PRECISIVN 


BALL, RVLLER 


order red in the judge's opinion. 


BEARINGS 


AND THRUST 


“far from fair | 
to have the railroads pay the bulk | 
of taxation and in many instances | 
have it go to the upkeep of proper- | 


| 
| 
| 








| purchased: 


| 


| 


| 
| 













SPARKS from DETROIT 


Two New Low-Priced Models 
Soon 
* 
Old Man Recearch 
* 


Schebler Cup Retired 


White House Cars 


* * 


Chris Sinsabaugh— Detroit Editor 








HE grass on the other side of the automobile fence may 

seem greener to the manufacturers in the higher price 
brackets, but the way it looks in Detroit at the present time 
there will not be as many hop the barrier as there threatened 
a short time back. While gossip had it that several of the 
makers of higher-priced cars were thinking seriously of 
entering into competition with Chevrolet, Ford, Plymouth 
& Co., it now seems as if there has been a change of mind. 

* . * 

WE ARE GOING TO SEE at least two new low-priced 
models very shortly, I think, but in each case they will be put 
out by concerns already catering to low-priced demand, One 
of these companies already has gone so far as to arrange for 
the services of the Paul Pry Association for a confidential 
preview in a couple of weeks, while another, an outside com- 
pany, is said to be set for an announcement the latter part 
of this month. 

Since mentioning a rumor I had heard, that a third cor- 
poration, which was getting set to spring a low-priced new- 
comer, had shelved the idea for the time being, at least, it 
has come to me that there is considerable truth in this bit of 
gossip and that retooling really has stopped. 

; “ - 7 

OLD MAN RESEARCH has discovered that 54 per cent. 
of all Chrysler and Plymouth cars sold in 1931 by Chrysler 


|dealers were purchased by fifteen out of nineteen occupa- 


tional classifications. Nine of the ninety-nine bought more 
cars from Chrysler dealers in 1931 than in either 1929 or 
1930. Salesmen were the best customers. Here is the sta- 
tistical breakdown on the best occupational customers in the 
four lines in 1931, figures representing the number of cars 





Chrysler Six—Salesmen, 4,184; housewives, 2,046; man- 
agers, 1,951; clerks, 1,456; farmers, 1,109. 

Chrysler Eight—Salesmen, 1,157; managers, 944; 
housewives, 925; merchants, 838; doctors, 555; retired, 494, 

Chrysler Imperial Eight—Retired, 162; housewives, 
146; brokers, 145; merchants, 74. 

Plymouth—Salesmen, 11,692 ; farmers, 6.130; clerks, 


(Continued on Fage 10) 


DRIVE FOR : UNTAXED CAR 
SALES ON IN CHARLOTTE 


Charlotte, N. C., June 15.—The 
automobile dealers of Charlotte in a 
special meeting June 13 decided to 
make a concerted efiort to sell auto- 
mobiles to all good prospects in ad- 
vance of the time when the newly 
enacted Federal excise taxes become 
effective 

This selling campaign will con- 
tinue one week and good results 
have already been obtained from the 
drive. Sales already this month 
compare favora ibly with total sales 
| of the entire mo mth of May, dealers 


| 
| reported 


MOORE SIGNS BILL 
Trenton, N. J., June 15.—Gov. 
| Moore has signed the bill of Sena- 
tor Ely of Bergen which abolishes 
necessity of duplicate lists of auto- 
mobiles in tax records. It will no 
longer be necessary for the tax col- 
lector in his tax returns to give a 


& 
a 
ot 

















plan. Send copy of used car in- 
318 


fire sales 
entory to B 
- 46th St., 


list of all automobiles, but merely 
their total number 
[- —_ 
| — nen 
™ 
C AaSSIT1e 
e e 
4. 
|| Advertising 
i} * ane & 
11] Classified Rates 5c Per Word 
| 
(a 
i 
| AUTO DEALERS: 
| CONVERT YOUR USED CAR 
“ack into cash now and avert heavy 
re Write or wire for details of rapid- 


and B. Sales Service, 
New York City. 














.A.C.C. Opposes Regula 


o 


' Bills Now Before Congress 





(Continued 


merce Commission has permitted 
xperimental rate-making by the 
pilroads. Regulation is founded: in 
e first instance on monopoly and 
here competition has developed, 
has seemed proper to permit a 
ertain measure of flexibility in the 
ail rate structure which, in the 
ain, has become rather straight- 
jacketed on a mileage basis. 


“Our factories have been disposed 
fo give the railroads every oppor- 
unity to handle their shipments. 
Many rates have been approved by 
the commission for the purpose of 


Meeting competition which were 
departures from the main rate 
structure. 


“It is not likely that the public 
Will ever be denied the benefit of 
mprovements that have been de- 
veloped in natural methods of de- 
iveries. Certain services are now 
eing obtained by the public with- 
ut recourse to the railroads, but 
he latter can well be given the 
Opportunity without undue restric- 
tion, to perform any service they 
feel can be rendered at costs at- 
tractive to the shipper and profita- 


—__ ee 


OIL COMPANIES FIGHT 
FRAUDULENT SALES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


products in any manner tending to 
deceive the purchaser as to the 


nature, quality or identity of the 
product. 
The law forbids also the sale 


through marked dispensing equip- 
ment as well as the sale under any 
trade names in general use of any 

roducts except those manufactured 
or distributed by the company mar- 
keting under those names. Con- 
viction on first offense is punish- 
able by a fine of $200 maximum and 
Subsequent offenses by fines of $200 
to $500, imprisonment for not more 
than one year or both. 

“We think the motorists are en- 
titled to receive the products for 
which they pay their money, and we 


intend to see that they get those | 


gasolines and oils for which they 
ask,” it was explained by Paul E. 


Hadlick, secretary of the institute’s | 


division of marketing. 


“Oil companies are spending mil-| 


lions of dollars yearly in newspaper 
and other advertising to educate the 
motoring public as to the respective 
merits of their products, and mil- 
lions more to develop the highest 
quality fuels and lubricants it is 
possible to make. Now they want to 
make sure that the motorist is not 
deceived and disappointed by being 
served with other products when he 
drives into a filling station and 
seeks to buy known brands. 

“We have no particular quarrel 
with unnamed or unbranded fuels 
and lubricants. This is no matter 


of charging they are either inferior | 


although on both counts 
of some of them may be 
Rather, this is a matter 
sure that the motoring 


r harmful, 
.. quality 
questioned. 
of making 
public gets 
for, and that company reputations 
are not damaged or known products 


brought into disrepute through the| 


sale of substitutes. 


“New York state’s law is specific | 
for | 
manufacturers and distributors of | 


in stating that it 1s customary 
motor fuels and lubricants to mar- 


ket them under designated and gen- 


erally known tra: ; in order | 
to afford prot he pur- 
chascr against terated 
products. We w: ts of 
New York to have tec- 


tion thereby provided.” 





what it wants and pays! 


from Page 1) 


ble to themselves. It seems doubt- 
ful if many of these services will 
ever return to the rails which, on 
the other hand, will retain their 
advantages with respect to long 
haul and freight in larger bulk. 
“There has been a transition in 
transportation and a deluge of dis- 
cussion of its effect on the rail- 
roads. Some of it seems aimed to 
have the public believe that the 
railroads’ financial difficulties are 
due to this ‘new competition.’ On 
the other hand, a considerable part 
of the freight they have lost had 
been termed, in better times, ‘non- 
remunerative.’ The line haul earn- 
ings are low and the terminal ex- 
penses are high. It will probably 
require a return of better times with 
more normal activity in manufac- 
turing, mining and agriculture to 
get a clear picture; net earnings 
from the tonnage then handled will 
disclose the actual conditions.” 


CHRYSLER’S BUSINESS 
KEEPS AHEAD OF 1931; 
UP 106% IN 9 WEEKS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ended April 30 were 106 per cent. 
in excess of those of the week end- 
ed March 5. 

A comparison of the latest avail- 
able registrations, as reported by 
R. L. Polk & Co., shows that in for- | 
ty-eight states during January, Feb- 
ruary and March, and _ twenty-/| 
two states during April, Chrysler | 
dealers registered 9.3 per cent. more | 
new cars this year than for the | 


MADE IN BOSTON 


The finding of a delivery survey 
of Boston and its surrounding trad- 
ing area, made by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


were summarized by R. S. Charles | 


of the Special Trades Section of the 
Merchandise Research Division of 
the Department of Commerce, re- 
cently, 

“It was found,” he said, “that in 
department stores, the percentage of 
total sales that are delivered varies 
from 12.8 per cent. to 26.6 per cent., 
while in specialty stores the vari- 
ance was from 36.6 per cent. to 65 
per cent. 

“Due to the fact that some stores 
make their appeal to a certain class 
of trade, they will have a relatively 
high percentage of “charge” sales 
and a low percentage of cash or 
C. O. D. sales, while on the other 
hand, because other stores make 
their appeal to a different class of 
trade, the percentage of charge sales 
is lower and the cash and C. O. D. 
sales are higher. 

“In Boston department stores 
cash sales vary from 38.7 per cent. 
to 82.2 per cent. of total sales, 
charge sales from 15.2 per cent. to 
57.4 per cent. and C. O. D. sales 
from 1.2 per cent. to 5 per cent. In 
Specialty stores cash sales vary from 
20 per cent. to 40 per cent. of total 
Sales, charge sales from 59 per cent. 
to 79 per cent. and C. O. D. sales 
from nothing to 1 per cent. 

“The question of returns is an- 
other factor which is influenced by 
the class of trade and which has 


jan important bearing on the deliv- 


ery problem. The percentage of 
total sales that are returned in Bos- 
ton department stores varies from 
7.4 per cent. to 16.9 per cent., while 


same states during the same period) jin specialty stores it varies from 


in 1931. 


VIRGINIA’S FINANCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY LAW 
TAKES EFFECT JUNE 20 


Richmond, Va., June 15.—Vir-! 
ginia’s new automobile financial re- 
ee law becomes effective 
June 20, it is announced by T. Mc- 
Call Frazier, director of the state 
division of motor vehicles. He points 
out that the operator's or chauf- 
feur’s license and the registration 
certificate of any person who fails 
to satisfy any final judgment or 
judgments rendered against him for 
damages on account of personal in- 
jury or damage to property caused | 
by him or his agents shall be sus- 
pended by the director and shall 
remain suspended while the judg- 
ment is unsatisfied and subsisting. 

It is the duty of the court where 
the judgment has been rendered to 
forward to the director a certified 
copy of such judgment. The licenses 
and registration certificates shall 
remain suspended if a judgment is 
unsatisfied for a period of one year. | 

After the expiration of one year, | 
the director has the power to re-| 
view the case upon application and, 
if satisfied that a bona fide attempt 
to pay the judgment has been made, 
he may reinstate the operator’s or 
chauffeur’s license or registration | 
certificate, provided he is furnished 
| with evidence of financial responsi- 
bility in the amount of $5,000- 
$10,000 public liability and $1,000) 
property damage. Evidence of fi- 
nancial responsibility shall consist 
| of the filing of a policy or bond with 
the director, which is approved by 
him, 

The act applies to non-residents 
/as well as to residents for an un- 
satisfied judgment either within or | 
| without the state, 




















14.7 per cent. to 17 per cent. 

“In view of the fact that the per- 
centage of delivery expense to net 
sales is the usual basis for estab- 
lishing a comparison of the delivery 
performance, it will be interesting 
to know that in Boston, for depart- 
ment stores with a sales volume of 
from five to ten million dollars, the 
percentage of delivery expense to 
net sales varies from 1.50 per cent. 
to 194 per cent.; in department 
stores with a sales volume in excess 
of $10,000,000 it varies .66 per cent. 
to 2 per cert., while in specialty 
stores it varies from .16 per cent. to 
9 per cent. 


DES MOINES REO ASSIGNED 
DISTRICT DISTKIBUTORSHIP 


Des Moines, Ia., June 15.—Des 
Moines Reo Company has been ap- 
pointed as Reo distributor in the 
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Des Moines territory, giving the firm 


| practically all of central and south- | 
organization has | 


ern Iowa. The 


been handling Reo in Ottumwa and |} 


Chariton, Ia. for twenty years. 
Fred M. Morgan, district manager, 
and D. F. Rabidoux, service repre- 
sentative of the Reo Motor Com- 
pany, are helping to get the new or- 
ganization started. 


CADILLAC-LA SALLE DEALER 
APPOINTED AT LINCOLN, NEB. 
Lincoln, Neb., June 15.—The Lin- 

coln Buick Automobile Company, 

13th and Que Streets, has been ap- 
pointed sales and service dealer for 


| Cadillac and La Salle cars in Lincoln 
The company has in- | 
date the trade of the Southeastern 


and vicinity. 
stalled a complete line of Cadillac 
and La Salle parts and special ma- 
chinery and has employed the serv- 
ice men and mechanics formerly 
with the Williams-Cadillac Com- 
pany, Cadillac dealer for the past 
twelve years, 





BROOKLYN BUICK SALES 
IN MAY EQUAL YEAR AGO 


New York, June 15.—Kings County 


Buick, Inc., reports that deliveries 
of new Buicks for the month of 
May, 1932, kept pace with deliveries 
for the corresponding month of 1931. 

At the same time a total of $83,000 
worth of used cars was sold by the 
used car departntent. Used car de- 
liveries have exceeded 1931 figures 
for the first five months of 1932, 
each month showing a substantial 
increase over the corresponding 
month of 1931. 

Kings County Buick, Inc., operates 


; seven new and used car showrooms 


and six service stations throughout 
Brooklyn. 


5. 0. OF NEW JERSEY 
ADOPTS 5-DAY WEEK 


(Continued from Page 1) 
change will affect both wage-earn- 


}ers and those on a salaried basis. 


The company will also recom- 
mend to domestic subsidiaries the 
adoption of a similar working basis. 
Foreign employees are not at present 
affected by the change, although 
the matter is under advisement and 
a reduction to the same basis may 
be made in countries where condi- 
tions are similar to those in the 
United States. 

No change in basic pay for the 
43,000 employees in the domestic 
units is involved Salaried employees 
now on a five-and-a-half-day week 
schedule will go on a five-day basis, 
with a reduction in pay of one- 
eleventh, or about 9 per cent. Hourly 
wage earners will continue to be 
paid on the basis of time actually 
worked. 

The reduction to a five-day basis 
will not affect salaries of $100 or 
less a@ month, nor result in a re- 
duction below $100 for those receiv- 
ing more than that amount, the 
company says. Executives and 
others of the management will be 
included in the one-eleventh re- 
duction in salary. 

“We are confident,” says the let- 
ter of W. C. Teagle, president, to 
employees, “that the employees 
throughout the entire organization 
appreciate that the company cannot 
carry on as though business were 
not undergoing a serious downward 
revision, and that they will prefer 
this part-time and part-pay sched- 
ule to a horizontal salary reduction. 

“It is expected that this program 
will result in giving work to a sub- 
stantial number of those now out 
of employment, and thus be a real 
contribution by the company and 
its present employees 
solution of one of the most serious 
problems now confronting 
country.” 

There is no connection between 
the adoption of a new employment 
policy and a possible change in the 
present dividen@? basis of $2 an- 
nually, including extras, a spokes- 
man for the Jersey company said. 


GROOM HONORED 


Buffalo, June 15.—Wilbur F. 
Groom, president of the Groom 
Motor Car Company, Buffalo, has 


been elected a director of the Main 
Street Association of this city. 


READING BATTERY TO HAVE 
WAREHOUSE AT CHARLOTTE 
Charlotte, N. C., June 15.—J. Tur- 
ner Moore, Jr., general manager of 
the Reading Battery Company of 
Reading, Pa., has announced that 
arrangements will be made for 
obtaining a warehouse to accommo- 


states. Plans of the company in- 
clude establishment here of an as- 
sembly plant to supply the jobbing 
trade of the Southeast. The plant 
here will serve North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Virginia, 


toward the} 


the | 










EFFECTIVE METHODS 
OF REDUCING TRUCK 
MAINTENANCE COST 


“Effective Methods of Reducing 
Truck Maintenance Costs” was the 
subject of an address by W. D. 
Bixby, manager of motor equipment, 
United Parcel Service, New York, 
before the Retail Delivery Associa- 
tion recently. 

Mr. Bixby discussed the need for 
a clean and well ventilated shop, a 
carefully chosen and trained per- 
sonnel, proper tools and equipment 
and standardization of motor equip- 
ment. He also explained the meth- 
ods of his company in insuring ade- 
quate lubrication of parts, of select- 
ing and caring for tires and of con- 
trolling the consumption of gasoline. 

He concluded by summarizing 
the company’s method of cost keep- 
ing, explaining: “Four our own 
guidance in the shop and also to en- 
able the delivery stations to figure 
their costs, we keep our shop casts 
| Gay. We are thus able to keep a 
close watch on these costs and can 
take immediate action if they ap- 
pear to be getting out of line. We 
do not have to wait for the auditor's 
monthly report to know what we are 
doing. A shop is working in the 
dark if no daily cost record is main- 
tained. 

“We are very careful to get all 
work that is done on a car charged 
to that particular unit. We do not 
approve of charging a lot of time 
into general shop expense, which 
Should be charged to a car, just be- 
cause some particular job begins to 
run far over the estimated cost. 
Many times, after all major units 
in a car are overhauled, there re- 
main several hours of minor work, 
road testing, etc., which should be 
charged to the job in question. 
These many time consuming de- 
tails run up the cost of the job and 
are not looked on with favor by the 
men turning out the work, but they 
go in the costs just the same. 

“Each man works from an indi- 
vidual ticket on each job. At night 
each man’s tickets are assembled 
and the time shown on them, as 
charged to separate jobs, must total 
the same as the total number of 
hours on the pay roll for that man 
on that day.” 

“We feel that keeping the cumu- 
lative time on big jobs posted daily 
as the work progresses is an incen- 
tive to the shop foreman and to the 
mechanics to keep this time down 
toa minimum. This, of course, has 
a favorable effect on our costs. 

“There are two ways to maintain 
}a fleet as far as cost is concerned. 

“The first way is to set up a bud- 
get amounting to what we feel is 
the maximum which should be spent 
for automobile maintenance. Then 
|}to try to maintain as high a stan- 
dard as possible for the money, but 
in no case to spend more than the 
budget provides for. 

“The second way is ta set up a 
certain definite standard of appear- 
;}ance, of convenience to drivers, of 
reliability on the road, etc., and 
ithen to strive to maintain this 
standard as economically as possible, 
but to maintain it even if the cost 
is high.” 





FOUR DE SOTO FRANCHISES 
AWARDED IN LOS ANGELES 
Los Angeles, June 15.—Four new 
franchises for the De Soto-Plym- 
outh lines have been signed in the 
Los Angeles territory recently, ac- 
cording to John R. Berry, district 
manager for the De Soto Motor 
Corporation, The new dealers are: 
Bill Davis, who will operate as Bill 
Davis, Ltd. 155 North Vermont; 
Ben Knoth, who has taken over the 
showrovm at 3415 West Washing- 
ton; Reg Fudge, at 4517 South Ver- 
mont, and Martinsen & Burchill, 
15087 North Huntington Drive. 
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Temperance in the Industry 


UTOMOTIVE men will do well to give careful consid- 

eration to the statement issued last week by Alfred P. 

Sloan, president of General Motors, strongly advocating 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. Sloan has always been and is now an earnest advo- 
cate of temperance. When the prohibition law was being 
promoted back in 1918 Mr. Sloan felt that it was an experi- 
ment which promised to help the country morally and indus- 
trially. The years which have passed and the actual 
operation of the amendment have served to make Mr. Sloan 
change his mind and he manfully comes out with this expres- 
sion of his altered opinion as to the benefits of the law. 
Following John D. Rockefeller, Jr.. Mr. Sloan’s statement 
gives the country and particularly those of us who are in the 
automotive industry food for deep thought. We may note in 
passing that Gen. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, some months ago made a statement showing that 
he had gone through precisely the same change of opinion 
to which Mr. Sloan now subscribes. 

John N. Willys, returning from his post as ambassador 
to Poland, told the ship news reporters that he considered 
the repeal of the prohibition law as fundamental to progress. 
. It has long been apparent that a great change was com- 
ing over the ideas of the people of the country with regard 
to the practical application of prohibition. Men who hoped 
for much from the experiminet have watched the conse- 
quence with dismay. Those of us who doubted the wisdom 
of the law in the beginning have simply been confirmed in 
our belief month after month. 

In all questions of this sort, it is unfortunately true that 
a lunatic fringe usually gathers on each side and gradually 
worms its way into control of the party for or against the 
movement or law or whatever it may be. In the present case 
it is a fact that the lunatic fringe early broke through and 
took charge of the prohibition movement. The really impor- 
tant industrial leaders, such as Atterbury, Rockefeller, Sloan 
and their fellows, who hoped for much from the law, were 
thrust aside by noisy professional promoters. It is a fact in 
substantiation of this statement that the Rockefeller contri- 
butions to the promotion of prohibition ceased because the 
donors did not care for the leadership that had developed. 


On the other side, in the party opposed to the amend- 
ment and the prohibition law, in the beginning there was no 
leadership, simply disorganized dismay. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University, a man of unblem- 
ished character, was one of the first leaders to come forward 
for the attack on the law. He has been joined by the Atter- 
burys, the Rockefellers, the Sloans, etc., until the leadership 
of the fight on this law has assumed a character that inspires 
confidence and demands consideration. 

By slow degrees the sober, sincere vast majority of the 
American people has made up its mind on this subject of 
prohibition. This majority has within its power the retain- 
ing or altering of this controversial law. It is time that this 
great body of American citizens took this whole matter out 
of the hands of the lunatic fringe and settled the problem. 

It seems inevitable that both major political parties this 
year must face this question squarely, They must give their 
members a chance to vote on whether they want the pro- 
hibition experiment continued or stopped as a failure, 

: Automotive men will do well to heed the warning of 
Alfred P, Sloan, a former stanch prohibitionist, and con- 
sider this matter as an economic prolem, Our industry is 
being taxed to the point of danger. The new taxes added this 
year have created a serious sales obstacle for automotive 
merchants to overcome. There were enough of them before. 

Our industry, which contributes a definitely beneficent 
factor to American life, is being taxed until it staggers. The 
vast quantity of alcohol consumed as beverages today is not 

aying the government one cent of taxation. Do we care to 

houlder additional taxes, not for stopping or even decreas- 
ing the consumption of alcohol, for the prohibition law has 
hot done that, but simply to let bootleggers build up fortunes 
through handling a tax-free product? 
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Cincinnati, 


Ten Eyck (Chevrolet) has 


succeed J. W. Tarbill 


during the last six years. 
year. L. T. Patterson (Chrysler) 
was elected vice-president, 
Charles Schiear 
has been treasurer for many years, 
was re-elected to that office. 


Louisville, Ky., June 15.—Garland 
Lea, secretary of the Louisville Au- 
tomobile Dealers’ Association, has 
bulletined his members regarding 
the new Federal taxes on automo- 
tive lines as follows: 

Within a few days we will have 
a complete outline of the new Fed- 
eral excise taxes on passenger auto- 
mobiles, trucks, gasoline, oil, tires 
and accessories, as passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President. 
Full information will be sent to our 
members as soon as available. In 
the meantime, we believe the fol- 
lowing outline of the tax is sub- 
stantially correct: 

Tax bill becomes effective fifteen 
days after enactment of law (Ap- 
proximately June 23, 1932). 

Tax on passenger cars, 3 per cent. 

Tax on trucks, 2 per cent. 

Tax on accessories, 2 per cent. 

Tax on tires, 4 cents a pound on 
inner tubes and 2% cents a pound 
on casings. 

Tax on lubricating oil, 4 cents a 
gallon. 

Tax on gasoline, 1 cent a gallon. 

The law specifies that automo- 
tive taxes shall be automatically re- 
moved August 1, 1924, and gasoline 
tax shall be collected for one year 


only. Tax is to be refunded on all 
cars on dealers’ floors August 1, 
1934. 


Tax applies on all cars now in 
dealers’ stocks if not sold and de- 
livered before the law goes into ef- 
fect. On all contracts made prior 
to May 1, 1932, for delivery after 
the law becomes effective the pur- 
chaser shall pay the tax unless 
otherwise specified in the contract. 
In any event either the buyer or 
seller must pay tax on any car de- 
livered after the law becomes ef- 
fective. This is not very clear, and 
for the dealer to be safe we suggest 
that the following clause be incor- 
porated in all sales contracts made 
before the date the law goes into 
effect: 

“In addition to the specified pur- 
chase price, I (or we) agree to pay 
a sum equivalent to any tax im- 
posed by any law of the United 
States upon the sale or manufacture 
of the article hereby purchased.” 


| COMING EVENTS — | 


i ccsciecassecieiaeeiaseeieniaminiaieemenmaaiammmnamnnntsia? 
JUNE 
12-17—White Solphur Springs, W. Va. 


Society of Automotive Engineers, 
summer meeting. 

20-24—Chicago, Ul. Motor and Equipment 
Wholesalers Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, summer conference. 

20-24—Atlantic City, N. 3. American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, annua) 
meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


JULY 
38—France. Grand Prix Automobile 
Race. 
5- 9—Southampton, England. Commer- 


cial Car Show. 
Grand Prix Automobile 
Race. 


17—Germany. Grand Pri¥ Automobile 
ace. 
20-22—Liandrindod, Wales. 
Car Show. 
OCTOBER 
8- 7—Buffalo, 


g 
Congress. 


9-10—Belgium. 


Commercia} 


National Metal 
Sponsored by American 
Society for Stee] Treating, with co- 
operation of American Society of 
Mechanica! Engineers, Institute of 
Metals and Iron and Steel Divisions 
of American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Welding Society, Wire Associa- 


tion. 
8- 7—Washington, D. C. Nationa) Safety 
Council, meeting. 
8- 7—Buffalo, N. ¥. National Metal Ex- 
osition, 174th Regiment Armory. 
. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid Ave., 


Cleveland, director. 
18-22—London, England. Olympia Show. 


June 15.—George L. 
been 
elected president of the Cincinnati 
Automobile Dealers Association to 
(Packard), 
who has headed the Cincinnati group 


Ten Eyck was vice-president last 


and 
(Studebaker), who 


Cc. H. 


Peterman (Ford) was appointed to 
the board of directors in place of| vehicles and a driver's license law. 


Federal Tax Plan Outlined 
For Dealers in Louisville 


Trade Association News 
SRST TTT SSSI TOTOISISTBTOTOUGT 
Ten Eyck Succeeds Tarbill 
As Cincinnati A. D. A. Head 


Hilary Berning (Ford), who was 
forced to retire on account of his 
health. 

Tarbill was guest of honor at a 
meeting at the Hotel Alms recently 
when he was presented a matched 
golf set in token of the association’s 
appreciation of his six years as pres- 
ident. The presentation was made 
by Frank J. Santry, a director. 

Glen M. Daily, secretary and man- 
ager of the Ohio Automotive Asso- 
ciation, addressed the dealers on the 
need for state inspection of motor 


We presume that the tax on au- 
tomobiles and trucks will be col- 
lected from the manufacturer by the 
government and in turn from the 
dealer, and on other automotive 
products from the source and added 
to the retail price. 

The refusal of Congress to enact 
a general sales tax, but instead to 
place a tax of $273,000,000 on the 
automotive industry—the largest 






















manufacturing business in the coun- 
try—appears to be an indication that 
the automobile and all the chief 
products used in its veep meee 
and operation always have been an 

always will be considered luxuries 
by the taxing bodies of city, county, 
state and country. This attitude in 
spite of the fact that more than one 
person out of every five in the 
United States is the owner of an 
automobile. For one person out of 
every five to own such an expensive 
piece of machinery for luxury pur- 
poses is highly impossible. 


STERLING IN CALIFORNIA 


NAMES KNUCKEY MANAGER 
San Francisco, June 15 (UTPS). 
—W. A. Knuckey, San Francisco 


automotive executive, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the 
Sterling Motor Truck Company of 
California, announces W. G. Stern- 
berg, vice-president of the firm. 
Knuckey was with the Fageol Mo- 
tors Company. He is a member of 
the executive committee of the San 
Francisco Motor Car Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; also a member of the legis- 


| lative committee of the same group. 


AUTOCAR’S SAN FRANCISCO 
BRANCH MOVED, EXPANDED 
San Francisco, June 15 (UTPS). 

—Autocar Sales and Service Com- 

pany of California, a branch of the 

Autocar Company of Ardmore, Pa., 

manufacturer of the Autocar truck, 

has recently moved from 326 How- 
ard St., San Francisco, to much 
larger quarters at 1020 Harrison St., 

San Francisco, where 10,000 square 

feet of floor space is available, an 

increase of 60 per cent. in amount 
of floor space over the former loca- 


tion. 











New 


GEMMER 
TEERING 


for 


SUPER-B 


ALLOON 


TIRES 





Super-balloon or doughnut tires introduce 


new 


steering problems not fully met 


by 


present-day steering mechanisms. 


With characteristic 
introduces a new type 


foresight, GEMMER 
of steering of super- 


easy action, specially engineered for the re- 


quirements of the most 
super-balloons. 


modern low-pressure 


This steering development (patent applied 
for) is already adopted as standard equipment 
by one of the largest passenger car makers. It 
not only meets the conditions existing with air 


wheels, but offers additi 


onal important advan- 


tages of interest to designers and engineers. 


GEMMER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Detroit, 


Mich, 
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BRAKE DRUM METALLURY 


At the technical session of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers on 
Tuesday, June 14, F, L. Main, sales 
engineer of the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
Corporation, presented a paper on 
“Brake Drum Metallurgy,” a com- 
prehensive resume of which follows: 

Tradition supplies us with a clas- 
sical form for a technical paper: 

k a bold question, supply an in- 
fovea discussion, conclude with an 
Vasive answer. Let us comply with 
tradition. 

Question: “What is wrong with 
brake drums?” 

Discussion: You will ask, “What is 
right with brake drums?” In that 
form, the question better illustrates 
your thought on the subject, for, at 
last, automotive engineers are 
making a sustained effort to solve 
brake-drum problems. It is none too 
soon, 

We realize, of course, that brake 
drum troubles really are nothing 
new; scoring, distortion, chatter, 
washout and fading are all old, 
familiar enemies, but they have been 
go intensified by free wheeling and 
higher road speeds that they have 
climbed above that arbitrary figure 


Drum Material 





suitable braking surface is provided 
and unit pressures do not exceed 
present practice, scoring can be 
eliminated in all of the designs of 
brake drum now in use, including 
stamped steel drums, drums with 
ribbed steel rings, cast fron drums 
and drums centrifugally cast. 


Mr. Main then told of brake 
drums that come into his com- 
pany’s laboratory for testing. He 


also outlined the various tests made 
with drums and the results, He 
then continued: 

Alloy steel has been suggested for 
stamped drums. High-carbon steel 
proved unsatisfactory because it was 
drawn hot and was difficult to keep 
within commercial limits after 
forming. High-manganese steel of 
the S. A, E.-1330 type has also been 
tested. Some 1.75 per cent. manga- 
nese 30 per cent. carbon steel was 
formed into. satisfactory brake 
drums. The material stood up well 
under test, was easily drawn and 
offers improved wearing qualities 
for those who wish to. retain 
stamped drums. The photomiscrs- 
graph of this steel at a magnifica- 
tion of 200 diameters shows some 
cold-working bands in a vertical po- 


| sition; the white is ferrite, which is 


Low-Curbon Pressed Steel ——.._- 
Alloy Steel Ring ..- - ——— -—— 


-Cust [ron 


“~ 
uo 


~ 
oS 


Deseletatiion, ft. Per. sec. mer seo. 
a 


Air Pressure, Equivalent 





to Peasl rressure, lb, 


Deceleration with Steel and Iron Brike-Drums 


Brake No, 1 Has @ Large area of contact and Low Unit Preeeure, 


Breko No, 2 Has a Smaller area and Higher Pressure, 


which our executives have estab- 
lished as the dead line for customer 
éomplaints. 

At first we were busy blaming the 
prake maker, the drum builder, the 
ining manufacturer, and even the 
uileless public. Lately we have 
ome to admit that our brake-drum 
roubles should be charged to our 
gmmiodern methods of doing business. 

ompetition dictates the lowest cost 
cena compromise that will 
give the minimum of trouble. It is 


@& well-known business custom to 
Id on to established practices 
ntil actually in difficulties and, 


when changes are made, to employ | 


he most economical design con- 


sistent with good performance. 


Answer \Now that we, as an in- | 
dustry, are finally committed to im- |} 


proved brake drums, we are begin- 
ning to see that it is not going to 

a cheap job, but we are deter- 
mined to give the public its money's 


orth. We know better than to ex- | 
ect miracles; experience has taught | 


is made 
research 


our best 
co-operation 


s that 
through 
Bnd test. 
This disposes of the question, the 
discussion and the answer. Now let 
us consider some of the progress 
which we have made in the solution 
of our brake drum difficulties. 
Questions of design, size, materi- 
fer temperatures and pressures en- 


progress 
in 


er into drum problems in most in- 
tances unanimous 
in drums 


Engineers 
that 


are 


demanding brake 


shail not score. Aside from certain | 


Shortcomings in brake design and 
fining characteristics, scoring is pri- 
marily a problem of metallurgy, 
far the drums themselves are 
concerned. Consequently, the sub- 
ect matter of this paper is Jargely 
he metallurgy of brake drums, and 
éspecially of braking surfaces. Pic- 


as 





ithe 
braking surface provided a skin hard | 
enough to resist scoring. The drum | 


as | 


quite well broken up, and the black, 
of course, is pearlite. 

It is interesting to note the struc- 
tural differences for steel of the 
same analysis which gave trouble in 
forming. It tore in two before it 
could be drawn in a die. The pho- 
tograph shows the _ cold-working 
bands in a horizontal plane. The 
difference in the grain structure is 
marked. This illustrates the varia- 
tions in two pieces from the same 
heat of high-manganese steel pro- 
duced under the handling condi- 
tions found in ordinary mill-rolling 
practice. When the second piece of 
steel was heated 
Fahrenheit for three-quarters of an 


|hour and then to 1,300 degrees for | 
five hours, it was reduced to a fair- | 


ly satisfactory structure for cold 
working. These two examples illus- 


trate that high-manganese steel can | 


be cold-drawn successfully. 

Another 
satisfactory braking 
stamped drum is through 
izing. The conventional 


surface 


}burized 0.020-inch deep, cooled in 
ithe pot and rolled on the surface. 
|Two results were accomplished: 


The temperature of carburizing 
eliminated the working strains and 
increase of the carbon on the 


ran 5,000 stops without deforming or 


(scoring. The lining, of a type which | 
readily scores ordinary pressed steel 
drums, had a co-efficient of friction 


lof 0.4 
A photomicrograph at 1,,000 di- 
ameters of the braking surface ol! 


this drum shows the carburizing. In | 


places the finely laminated pearlite 
tends to merge into sorbetic pearl- 
ite. The carbon content is around 


1 per cent. Tests indicate that car- | 


tures and photomicrographs accom-|burizing should prove satisfactory 


panying this paper show that, if a\for those who wish to retain the 


to 1,700 degrees | 


method of supplying a | 
on a} 
carbur- | 
stamped | 
isteel drum of S. A, E. 1025 was car- | 


stamped drum because the saving 
in weight is fully as important as 
first cost. 

Quenched cyanided brake drums 
were also tested. While the per- 
formance was fully as satisfactory 
as that obtained with a carburized 
drum, a high percentage of warping 
was found and great difficulty was 
experienced in holding the drums 
true to shape after quenching. 

Let us now consider the mill sec- 


tion or ribbed steel drums. They are | 


of two types: Those in which the 
ring is rolled from strip stock, coiled 
and welded, and those for which 
the ring is continuously rolled from 
a hot billet. In both designs a 
Stamped back plate is provided 
which is welded to the ring. Experi- 
ence indicates that arc welding is 
superior to butt welding for this, 
because of the differences in carbon 
content between the back and the 
ring should be a press fit in the 
plate has been found necessary to 
secure satisfactory perfomance. The 
rings should be a press fit in the 
back and the weld should be con- 
tinuous. Chatter was produced quite 
easily in experiments conducted with 
loose fits and with spaced welds. 
Apparently there was some motion 
between the back plate and the ring, 
which probably was due both to 


changes in temperature and to 
brake pressure. 
Now, let us look at cast iron 


drums. Considerable thickness must 
be retained at the back of the stand- 
cast drums to secure strong castings, 
and there is a tendency for them to 
run out of balance unless machined 
all over. This necessitates the pour- 
ing of extra stock in the back as 
well as the flange. In the desirable 
structure of a cast iron drum at, 
1,000 diameters will be noted lam- 
inated pearls similar to the struc- 
ture which gives such satisfactory 
performance in the stamped car- 
burized drum and heat-treated 
high-carbon rings. This produces a | 
very good braking surface. 

Some claims have been made that | 
malleable iron drums are desirable 
because of their strength. Strength, 
however, can be secured in plain! 
cast iron drums by analysis and 
temperature control, without sacri-' 
ficing wearing surface. A micro- 
graph at 100 diameters of a portion 
of the braking surface of a malleable | 
iron brake drum shows the uniform | 
distribution of graphitic carbon in 
small amounts throughout the struc- 
ture. This improves the ductility 
over ordinary cast iron and has some 
value when hubs and drums are cast | 
integrally. Observe that some 
pearlite is present, which tends to 
improve the braking surface. 

Some of us have thought that cast 
iron is particularly desirable because 
of the lubricating qualities of the 
graphite, but graphite alone does 
not solve the problem. A sample, 
with a structure rich in graphite 
but low in pearlite, ran only 400 
stops on the drum-testing machine 
before it was badly scored. 

The ability of solid cast-iron 
drums to absorb, conduct and radi- 
ate heat is one of the chief argu-| 
ments in their favor, but we must 
not overlook the demand for re- 

(Continued on Page 8) | 
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“Brake Drum Metallurgy 
Becomes an Exact Science 


By A. S. VAN HALTEREN 


Executive Enginneer, Motor Wheel 


Corporation 
The trend toward more powerful 
motors and higher speeds, and 
jchanges in automobile driving 
standards—which certainly include 
the general acceptance of free 
wheeling—have lately made the 


brake drum the object of scientific 
study and development. 

When the problem of producing a 
more efficient drum first presented 
itself, the natural tendency was to 
improve the pressed-steel drum by 
making it out of other materials 
than were commonly used at the 
time. 

Considerable success was had in 
stamping many of the newly tried 
materials cold. In fact, it was a 
distinct surprise to find that drums 
could be stamped, cold, from ma- 
terials previously considered  in- 
capable of being fabricated in that 
manner. Some of the new ma- 
terials did give improved braking 
performance, but as a rule their 
high cost made them uncommercial. 

In our program, which ultimately 
led to the perfection of the centri- 
fuse brake drum, the following ma- 
terials were used experimentally: 
Nitrided steel, chrome-vanadium 
steel, chrome-nickel steel, straight 
nickel steel, copper-bearing steel, 
high sulphur steel, high manganese 
steel, chrome steel, heat-treated 
plain carbon steel, carburized steel. 

While several of these samples 
produced acceptable results in some 
respects, they proved unsuitable in 
other vital particulars. Whereas 
drums made of certain materials 
would operate with less wear and 
scoring, no change in fading, wash- 
out, bell-mouthing, expansion due 
to heating and deformation under 
load was secured simply by stamp- 
ing drums out of other materials. 

Brake drums may be divided into 
four types: 

A. Pressed-steel drums, for years 
standard and still used by a num- 
ber of manufacturers. 

B. The composite steel drum, with 
brake rings of various grades of 
steel—a drum type used commer- 
cially today. ° 

C. The full cast-iron drum, wide- 
ly used on trucks and buses and to 
some extent on passenger automo- 
biles. 

D. The composite iron-and-steel 
drum, a recent development, exem- 
plified by the ‘centrifuse” drum. 

The first step was to investigate 
the possibilities of the Class B com- 
posite drums. Since we were not 
confined to stamping practice, we 
secured more advantageous metal 
distribution. 

We produced braking rings of very 


good characteristics from various 
steels, in various section forms, 
which when attached to suitable| 


backs, made satisfactory drums. 
During these tests of composite 
steel drums we experimented with 


*From a paper contributed to the dis- 
cussion of “Brake Drum Metallurgy’ 


the June 15 S. A, E. session 





at | 


plain carbon steel, 
chrome-nickel steel, high manga- 
nese steel, high sulphur steel, 
chrome-molybdenum steel and high 
Silicon steel. 

One of the observations we made 
during these investigations was that 
the wear of the drum varies with 
differences in the microscopic 
structure of the steel. We have had 
excellent service from drums of this 
type made from 5140 steel, and it is 
our belief that a properly designed 
drum made from this material will 
perform satisfactorily on any pas- 
senger car, 

The Class C 


chrome steel, 


or full cast-iron 
drums fave presented some very 
interesting developments from the 
metallurgical standpoint. Drums of 
this type, in a variety of analyses, 
are chiefly used on large trucks and 
on buses where they give a generally 
Satisfactory account of themselves. 

Of decidedly more current interest 
are the Class D drums, composite 
Structures using both cast-iron and 
steel, with the cast-iron forming the 
braking surface. This type of drum 
affords the widest latitude in the 
choice of design and material. For 
example, the following cast-irons 
have been used experimentally: 
Non-alloy cast-iron, high total car- 
bon iron, high, medium and low 
phosphorous iron, chrome _ iron, 
chrome nickel iron, molybdenum 
iron, copper-bearing iron, nickel 
iron, chrome-nickel-vanadium iron, 
chrome vanadium ron, chrome 
molybdenum iron, malleabilized 
cast-iron. 

These findings led us to make 
further investigations into the 
causes of wear. 

Our tests with centrifuse and 
other drums had shown us that, ir- 
respective of chemical analysis, a 
highly desirable feature of a good 
brake drum was full pearlitic mi- 
crostructure. In making a close 
Study of the structure in its rela- 
tion to wear we find that a drum 
lacking this full pearlitic structure 
does not give a good wear figure 
and is apt to wear in waves or 
grooves. With the full pearlitic 
structure a good wear curve is ob- 
tained and the braking surface re- 
mains flat and smooth. 

Considerable heat is generated 
during a stop, and this heat origi- 
nates at the juncture of drum and 
lining. Visualizing a high local 
temperature at this point, we in- 
vestigated the effect of heat on the 
drum. 

This investigation soon resolved 
itself into the problem of determine 
ing the stability of the pearlitic 
structure under the application of 
heat. The results of our tests are 
recorded in five photomicrographs 
submitted herewith. 

Photomicrograph 1. shows an iron 
as cast. In number II, the same 
lron is seen after two hours at 
1,200 degrees Fahrenheit heat. 
Number IIIf. shows the same iron 
after twelve hours at 1,200 degrees 
Fahrenheit heat. It is seen that 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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etail Salesmen—This Is Your Page 
Today’s $5 Winner 


This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 
sion of the industry. Salesmen, this is your department. Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 
help you in your work on the firing line. It wants you to pass on 
your own experiences, successes, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 


let us get it ready for publication. Your achievement or your mistake 
may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 





you commissions, 

Dealers read this page. 
these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t, 


Give us the benefit of your reactions on 


NEW ANGLE: STATE BALANCE 
IN BANK-TO ASSURE PROSPECT 


By K. H. LANSING 


Here’s a new one! 


If you wish to reassure your pros- 


pects for new cars that you will be in business to service, 


their automobiles long after you have made the sales, 


state the bank balance of your company and the amount due: 


in bills receivable. 


don’t blurt it out to every “stop-in.’ 
bank balance on your sleeve for daws 


wear your company’s 
to peck at. 

This is a plan being followed by | 
salesmen for Fred L. Hawk, dealer 


in Packard, Dodge and Plymouth 
cars, 5712 and 4215 North Broad St., 
Philadelphia. It was adopted as a/ 
“general hard times” measure to 
offset the effect of a considerable 
number of automobile dealers liqui- 
dating, or being forced out of busi- 
ness in the Quaker City in the last 
few months. 

It was explained at the Hawk 
salesroom at 5712 North Broad St., 
that at present, when a prospective 
purchaser comes in to look at cars 
with at least some idea of purchas- 
ing, he likes to feel that he will not 
be left more or less in the lurch for 
service accommodations through the 
dealer vanishing from the field. So, | 
in certain cases wherein the sales- 
man is instructed to use his best 
judgment, the prospect is reassured 
by being told that the firm has 
been doing business for a consider- 
able period, and has the financial 
facilities to continue therein for a 
long time, a statement then being 
made, if the prospect appears to de-| 
sire it, of the firm’s bank balance to 
date, with an additional statement 
of the amount due in bills receiv- | 
able. This seems to be appreciated 
by the expectant buyer. 

In the memory of automobile fac- | 
tors here, this never has been done 
before. 

According to a Hawk executive, 
sales of new Plymouth and Dodge 
cars are proceeding very satis- 
factorily at present. As soon as a 
prospect who has called shows an 
indication of buying, he is taken 
back into the service department 
and shown the facilities, being given 
a concise outline of how well his| 
car will be taken care of, to assist | 
him in coming to decision. 

Hawk salesmen are working much 
harder than ever before and con-| 
siderable advertising is being used 
steadily in the three northern areas, | 
including Fern Rock, in which areas 
the house does the bulk of its busi- | 
ness. <A certain amoumt of space 
also is taken in amusement pro- 
grams. All of this is sa:d to pro- 
duce tuce good results, attested by the 








'chief engineer, 


| East Hartford, 
|tory has been served will continue 


'DE SOTO SALES DOUBLED 


But gauge your man before you do so— 


In other words, don’t | 


fact that most of the firm’s pros- 
pects are obtained from “stop-ins,” 
in response to the advertising. 


SPRING PERCH MOVES 
TO NEW BUFFALO PLANT 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 
Spring Perch Company, Inc., maker 
of automobile springs and metal 
equipment, and located in Bridge- 
port, Conn., since 1854, has com- 
pleted construction work on a new 
plant in Lackawanna, a Buffalo} 
suburb, providing about 100, 000 | 
square feet of floor space and oc- 


cupying a four-acre plot of ground | 
directly opposite the plant of the} 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation. The 
company’s business has been re- 
moved from Bridgeport to the new 
quarters to bring the factory closer 
to its source of raw material and 
major markets. John C. Hawley 
is president. Other officers are 
Harold T. Dow of Snyder, N. Y., 
and A. H. Knapp 
of Stratford, Conn. 


HOLMS-TALCOTT GETS 
FWD IN CONNECTICUT 


15.— 
Inc., 


East Hartford, Conn., June 
The Holms-Talcott Company, 


with headquarters at Sterling Road, | Corporation, 
has been appointed | says Waters has the largest retail! 
The organization 


FWD dealer for Connecticut. 
factory- -owned branch at New York 
city in which the Connecticut terri- 


to assist the new FWD dealership 
in its service work. 


IN DETROIT TERRITORY 


Detroit, June 15—Factory sales 
of De Soto cars to Wayne county 
(Detroit) dealers for the first ten 
days of June were 110 per cent. 
greater than during the correspond- 








15.—The ' 


| 





| FINDs SMALL DISPLAY 
_ ADS ADVANTAGEOUS IN 


Hollywood, Cal., 


tisement 


|the reader’s attention. 


| Going a step further, the Howard 
Buick distributor, 
6153-57 Hollywood Boulevard, in ad- 


Motor Company, 


June 15.—All too 
| often used car classified advertise- 
/ments are buried under a mass of 
| similar advertisements, even when 
| considerable space is taken to tell 
|the story of each car bargain of- 


| fered. This fact is what has prompt- 
ed many automobile dealers to take 
one large classified display adver- 
in order to make their 
| daily offerings.stand out and catch 


| vertising its used cars at the Holly- 


than classified space. 


just | wood branch, is using display rather 


| Each used car is the subject for 
a separate one-inch advertisement, 
‘each standard in make-up. Within 
a heavy black border, the ads have 


a half-column wide “For Sale,” fol- 
‘lowed by the balance of the ad set 


in small type and larger type for 
|the firm’s name and address. Ads 


invariably give in the same order 
the year, make, model and type, fol- 
lowed by the price and statement 
of guarantee, and the fact that the 
;cars have been reconditioned by the 
firm. 

These small display advertise- 
ments are confined to late model 
Buicks only. About four such ad- 
vertisements are run daily, all ap- 
pearing on page two of the main 
| news section. They have preferred 
position to insure their visibility, 
despite their small size. They top 
larger ads and are always next to 
reading matter. 

Because of the drop in amount of 
advertising in most newspapers, it 
is much easier to get preferred space 
for small ads and insure their being 
read than a few years ago. 


EXPANSION FOR WATERS 


LARGEST DE SOTO SELLER 


' 

| San Francisco, June 15 (UTPS).— 

northern Califor- | 

| nia distributor for De Soto and 
awarded six | 


| James F. Waters, 


Plymouth, has been 
additional counties in recognition of 
his sales activities, John Berry, dis- 
trict manager of the De Soto Motor 
announces. Berry 
in the world selling | 
De Soto and Plymouth cars. As ex- 
amples of Waters’ initiative, Berry 
says, he has solved the used car 
problem by announcing special at- 
tractions, such as free insurance, 
taxes paid, and recently he cleared 
off a lot of used cars by announc- 


ling 500 gallons of gasoline free with 


the purchase of each used car. 


SIGNAL COMPANY FORMED 

McKees Rocks, Pa., June 15.—The 
Supreme Signal Company has been 
organized and incorporated, under 
the laws of Delaware, to establish 


ing period of May, the factory an-|and operate a plant here for the 


nounced. 


manufacture and distribution of sig- 


De Soto was in fourth place in}nal lights, headlights and automo- 


registrations for the period. 





Day. Read Offer Below 





bile accessories. 


A. D. N. Offers Dealers $100 for Letter 


This Newspaper Will Pay $100 oes Best Letter of Month, $5 for Best Letter Each | 





T has been decided to broaden a little the rules of the prize contest which Automotive 


Daily 


News is now running. 
are doing more business than they did last year, 


they may not be exceeding the profits they earned in 1931. 
Therefore, Automotive Daily News offers a monthly prize of $100 for the best letter 


from any dealer, 


Instead of offering prizes for letters from dealers who 
we now include all dealers, even though 


telling how he has managed to keep his business out of the red this 


year, or giving the most constructive idea on how to increase profits, even though his own 


business may not be exceeding that of 1931. 


methods, 


The plan is to pass on 
systems or ideas that will help them get more out of this reluctant market. 


to other dealers 


The editors of Automotive Daily News will be the judges of which letter is best, and 
prizes will be awarded by them, their judgment being final. 
Furthermore, Automotive Daily News will publish every day the best }tter received 
that day and will pay the dealer writing it $5. 
Get busy, you dealers, and grab yourselves $100 or a consolation $5, by passing on to 


your fellows the recipe that is enabling you to make money in a tough year. 


| have 


isales force 


| way 














SALES OF USED CARS With Overhead Reduced 35% to 40% Ira C. Jones 


Co. of Newark, N. J., Still is Able to Maintain 
Morale of Its Sales Fore 


By A. H, THIELENS 


Sales Manager, Ira C. Jones Company, 
Studebaker Dealer, Newark, N. J. 


The Ira C. 


Jones Company qualifies 


for your prize con- 


test as outlined in the Automotive Daily News of June 2, by 
having delivered more Studebaker cars during the first five 


| months | of 1932, than were de 
ing period of 1931. 
constantly 

making our total sales volume 
obtained in 1931. 


We offer no panacea for the 
major difficulties, which are recog- 
nized, of successfully conducting 
any retail automobile business at 
the present time, but we are in- 
dulging in the practice of a few 


sound fundamentals which have 
produced results, and which may 
be of some assistance to other 
dealers. 


In the first place, our overhead 
has been reduced between 35 per 


Form RS6014 


livered during the correspond- 


In addition to this, we are obtaining a 
increasing volume of Rockne deliveries, thus 


ee in excess of that 


| the most likely looking candidates, 
started out to teach them some- 
thing about the automobile busi- 
ness. We were indeed fortunate in 
having a carefully prepared sales 


course, which has been of inesti- 
mable service in our training 
activities. 


The men were given a week of 
thorough drilling on this. sales 
course, including the proper pres- 
entation of cars, and then were 


Prospect—Urgent 


Placed in your box (date) 


Prospect 


Res. Ad 
Rue Ad 


spect (Do nc 


be given to another salesman if no attempt 18 made to contact withir] 48 hours 


M 
M 


A 


cee yee This prospect will 


usecnvccesvesnceneet 


Salesman 
Interested in 


on Source unless authorized) 


— [] House Mr... 


tment 





i eee 
INSTRUCTIONS—DO NOT DESTROY. This Form must be handed back to Sales 


Manager attached to your Daily Report 

Sales Manager for extension of time Failure t 

next prospect 
cent. and 40 per cent. compared to 
last year, which, naturally, means 
operating at the present time on a 
skeleton force of salaried employ- 
ees. This pertains to service, sales |} 
and accounting personnel. We have} 
|carefully considered the various 
items contributing to our operating 
expenses, and, wherever’ possible, 
curtailed them without ma-/j| 
terially affecting our sales acttivities. 

We feel that one of the most im- 
;portant factors in keeping our 
sales on a satisfactory level, is the 
maintenance of the morale of our 
under existing condi- 
tions. Our sales meetings and all 
other activities are conducted with 
that thought in mind, and we are 
constantly endeavoring to improve 
our staff through training and se- 
lection of new material. 

We find from experience the one 
to obtain good automobile 
salesmen is to develop them our- 
selves, but a real problem is pre- 
sented in attempting to take green 
men and break them in to become 
successful automobile salesmen 
without giving them floor time, 
with the attending hazards of los- 
ing business through their inex- 
perience. We consequently started 
a sales promotion department, ad- | 
vertising for men, preferably with- 


If prospect 1s 





|New Jersey 


j}and 





out automobile experience, and 
ten of | 


having selected a group of 
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Listed as Prospect a 








Not Interested 








|salesman making a Call is equipp 


Qualified Sagictotion Coricact_ Form 


ADDRESS _ 


Was Our 


Prospect Received 


“not in,” after diligent effort, apply to 


> ‘comply with 48 hour rule means your loss of 


sent out to more or 
the dog,” in other 
the theory they 
into actual 


less “try it on 
words, turning 
had been absorbin 
effort to try and sel 
automobilés. Having learned the 
fallacy of cold canvassing and the 
attendant discouragements, we set 
up a qualification bureau as a par§ 
of our sales promotion department, 
utilizing two young men working 
outside of the organization ag 
qualifiers, and using the official 
motor list of cars reg- 
istered in Newark. These boys 
qualified selected lists of automo- 
bile owners, as to their correct name 
and initials, their home address, 
business address, the fact 
that they still owned the auto- 
mobile shown on the registration 
list, and whether or not this car was 
bought new or used. 

This information was then trans- 
ferred to a qualified registration 
contact form, a sample of which is 
inclosed, and these registration con- 
tacts were then properly routed ac~ 
cording to streets and sections, s0 
that a man could make from ten tg 
fifteen contacts in the course of 
two hours’ work, provided he ap- 
plied himself diligently. This elimi- 
nates entirely the hit or miss char- 
acteristics of canvassing, and § 
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Were these 
America’s Best Read 
Advertisements ° 


for the week of June 4, 1932? 















Agency Ca upbedl-Ewald Co, 


OOK THEM OVER. They stopped 79 per cent How Obelee o alegece: call sade 


mote men and women than the average. 
That means 79 per cent more rea/ circulation. 

Not a bad advantage in times like these. 
How much rea/ circulation is your advertising 
getting? If you had an ad in Liberty, Collier's or 


Magazine Varies 
Reader Interest for 
Your Advertisement 


9° 
Week of June 4th 


The average advertis- 


ing page in Liberty | 


Reader Interest: 719% above average page 


Hor! 


BARGAING IN SWEET, “sUCR-EULL SUNKIST ORANGES 





| stopped 


Saturday Evening Post the week of June 4th—or 
31% more persons | 
than in 2nd weekly 


Since the issues of May 7, 1932, Liberty has spon- 43% ems eons | 





during May—we have your ratings. Write for them. 


than in 3rd weekly 





sored an every-week check of reader interest among 
America’s biggest weekly magazines — made by 





Percival White, Incorpora ted. Each week, week after 



























week, the White staff of expert investigators rings 


> gla SSES 0 day, 


a are Wt. 


some thousand doorbells—uncovers men and wom- 







° ° ° al 
en who have read the preceding issue of Liberty, “ry 
ce ae “uy 
Collier's and Saturday Evening Post—goes through se 
the magazine with the reader, page by page—checks Sunkist 
he magazine w eader, pa y page—chec 
6 Page OF Pag Crenees 


every single editorial and advertising item seen or 





read. 
Thus available, for the first time, 1s a running rec- 





Advertise: . Buckist 






~ << ” . 7 4 iz ° . d Tho id i , 
ord of exactly what weekly “readers” are reading : . Medien’ gris fe poans oud Legis 
“LUCKIES are my sendy’ Spaces . . Back Cover 






every week. Editorial pointers for us. Copy pointers Reade Interest : 74% above average page 


$ushibe 





Maranead 


Ping Sx2k 


for you. 
, “It's toasted" 
And, perhaps, space buying pointers, too, as you “a cae 


may see by the box above. Laima 

Advertiser: Lucky Strike 

Agency Lord & Thomas 
and Logan 

Magaxine: Liberty 

Space: Back Cover 

Reader Interest; 82% above 
average page 


If you advertise in any of America’s 3 biggest 


weeklies, we have your record on a “reader interest 






rating card” already made out especially for you. Write 
Address Liberty Research 
Dept., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


From sun-bathed vine 
to 


irresistible soup } 


for it. No obligation. 


e READER INTEREST 


RANGE 
Watch June 23rd Issue of 
Automotive Daily News for 
“Best Read Advertisements” 
of Week of June 11th 


For al] page ads in 
Liberty 
Collier's 
Sat. Eve. Post 


Issues of June 4th 


Advertiser: Campbell Soup 
ney » §F. Wallis Armstrong Co, 
ngarine : i Evening Post 
olér Page folowing text 
ede Iiterest : 7, above average page 








BRAKE DRUM 
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Brake Drum Metallurgy 


METALLURY 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ducing unsprung weight. An ef- 
fort to provide drums that are 
lighter and cheaper than full cast 
iron and can be assembled readily 
has led to the development of 
centrifugally cast drums. The pur- 
pose is to provide a steel outer shell 
for strength and uniform section, 
with iron centrifugally cast into the 
flange to provide a braking surface. 

o special heat-treatment is nec- 
dssary to provide strength in the 
casting, and no alloys are necessary 
to provide satisfactory wear. The 
only precaution that need be taken 
is to regulate the analysis and rate 
of cooling so that a full pearlitic 
structure is obtained. 

The back is made continuous 
with the flange, to secure adequate 
strength and conductivity where 
the two join, as was found desir- 
able in mill section drums to avoid 
chatter and to eliminate areas of 
high unit pressure which often re- 
sulted from localized heat in the 
braking flange. 

A comparison of the _ full-cast 
drum and the centrifugally cast 
drum shows the saving in weight, 
which in some cases amounts to as 
much as 15 per cent. The thick- 
ness of the back varies for brakes 
of different kinds. The back should 
be ribbed to provide the stiffest 
possible structure. 

The machine for centrifugal cast- 
ing contains a toothed ring in the 
casting unit to provide radiation 

nd a support for the drum flange. 

ince the pouring temperatures are 
high and the speed for different 
fiameters varies from 950 to 1100 
f. p. m. the support is necessary to 


— eo 


prevent centrifugal force from ex- 
panding the drum. The melt is 


prepared in an electric furnace, to 
assure uniformity of analysis, The 
hot drum is clamped at the center 
by a chuck, and the outside is only 
supported by the ring, as clamping 
at the periphery tends to deform 
the drum and cause irregularities 
in the section of the casting. The 
cover which is closed before the 
drum is poured has eccentric plates 
to which the spout is attached so 
jthat the angle of the spout and 
|its radial position can be adjusted 
| for different diameters and shapes 
; of drum. 
Mr. Main closed his discussion 
with the following summary: 

There has been much discussion 


tion of ordinary steel, alloy-steel- 
ring and cast-iron brake drums. 
Our tests indicate that there is some 
difference, but that it is not 
great as is ordinarily supposed, The 


|chart reproduced at the end of this/ 


|paper shows’ deceleration with 
|brakes of two types on steel and 
}cast-iron. Brake No. 1, which had 
a large area of lining contact, with 
relatively low unit pressures, shows 
very small differences between the 
metals in_ frictional resistance. 
Brake No. 2, having small areas and 
higher unit pressures, showed con- 
siderably greater differences. The 
type of lining used with each brake 
was not changed during the tests. 
Difficulties from differences in 
the coefficient of friction between 
drums. This uniformity of braking 
not been because cast-iron has a 
lower coefficient than steel, but be- 
cause tests have shown greater 
variation in coefficient between 


|} unlike other mechanisms, the pur- 


of the relative coefficients of fric-|™#ximum , 
| Therefore brakes are subject to all 


as) 





cast-iron drums than between steel | 
drums. 

With the use of a straight iron of 
the given analysis we know that we 
are holding the coefficient of fric- 
tion as uniform with centrifugally 
cast drums of the analysis given in 
the foregoing as with stamped steel 
drums. This unofirmity of braking 
surfaces should help to simplify the 
lining problems for those who wish 
to change from steel to centrifu- 
gally cast drums. 

In conclusion, let us return to the 
question: “What is wrong with 
brake drums?” Evidently breaking 
problems present many difficulties, 
and only a portion of them can be 
reasonably attributed to brake 
drums. Time has limited this paper 
to a discussion of scoring, which is 
only one of the brake drum prob- 
lems. A brake and brake drum as- 
sembly, like any other piece of ma- 
chinery, is subject to friction; but, 


pose of the brake is to provide the 
of uniform friction. 


the troubles that are found wher- 
ever friction occurs, and they are 
greatly magnified. 

Brake drums involve problems of 
temperature, pressure, vibration and 
abrasion. We may therefore expect 
that, until we devise some type of 
brake which does not depend upon 
friction, we shall continue to have 
these problems. 

Question of heat dissipation, dis- 
tortion and chatter are primarily 
concerns of design, because they are 
controlled by mass, shape and 
method of assembly; but abrasion, 
and more particularly that type of 
uneven wear known as scoring, is 
largely a problem in metallurgy. 
With present speeds and unit pres- 
sures it is possible, through correct 
metallurgical control, to make 
stamped, ring-type, cast-iron and 
centrifugally-cast brake drums that 
will wear satisfactorily. 





Becomes an 


(Continued from Page 5) 
the two-hour exposure has just be- 
gun to damage the structure, and 
that, after twelve hours, it is al- 
most completely broken down. We 
consider this a very good heat- 
resisting iron. 

The different behavior of another 
iron is illustrated in photomicro- 
graphs IV. and V. Number IV. 
shows the iron as cast; Number V. 
shows it after two hours at 1,200 
degrees Fahrenheit heat. It is obvi- 
ous that this iron exhibits poor heat 
resistance. These two groups of 
photomicrographs represent the ex- 
tremes. 

Our experience is that a broken- 
down iron structure will crack in 
brake drum service. Full cast-iron 
drums are known to crack in severe 
bus service—and there is reason for 
the belief that the phenomena 
shown in the charts are the cause. 

Our conclusions are that stability 
of structure is a very necessary 
quality in brake drums—that brake 
drums should be correct metallur- 
gically, .o resist wear, grooving, mat 
surfacing, excessive surface polish- 
ing and other service factors—that 
the material should be capable of 
commercial fabrication—that the 
material should have the proper 
microscopic structure, and maintain 
that structure under severe heat 
conditions, 


WOOD NOW PACIFIC COAST 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR REO 
San Francisco, June 15 (UTPS). 
—Wilmer Wood, for the past year 
California representative for the 
Reo Flying Cloud and Speed Wagon 
lines, has now been made Pacific 
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Coast representative for Reo, hig 
territory extending from Canada to 
Mexico and from San Francisco té 
Denver, Col. Wood has been asso- 
ciated with Reo here and in the 
East for many years. 
UNIVERSAL SERVICE 
GAUGE 


The Acme Air Appliance -Com- 
pany is putting out a new Acme 
heavy duty service gauge, which is 
designed for use on balloon or high 
pressure tires On passenger cars, 
trucks or buses. The indicator is 
a large triangular piece with the 
number large and legibly marked in 
white on a black surface. Every 
other pound is marked throughout 
the entire scale from 10 to 130 
pounds, It is stated that the gauge 
is easily applied to any tire, even 
to duals without getting under the 
vehicle. The two-way connection 
pushes on the facing valve stem 
or pulls against a reverced valve 
for quick convenience. Every part 
is rust proofed. 
LEVIN-AUTO SUPPLY ADDS 

BRANCH IN SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, June 15 (UTPS). 
—Levin’s Auto Supply Company 
announces its president, Bert Levin, 
has leased the three-story building 
at the corner of Hayes and Van 
Ness Avenue, San Francisco, for an- 
other branch of the headquarters 
store at Van Ness and Oak Streets. 


CLASSIFIED ADVEKTISEMENTS 
IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 
NEWS BRING RESULTS 
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By F, 8S. SPRING, 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit. 


Reviewing briefly the history of the automobile will 
enable us to get a clear picture of the present and help us 


to visualize the future. 

My father had the first motor car 
in his community in 1898. I remem- 
ber distinctly how public attitude 
changed toward him after its ac- 
quisition. He was informed indi- 
rectly that he was no longer welcome 


at church, the bankers promptly 
called his loans and few people 
would sit in the car. It was some 


time before he was able to entice 
any grown person to ride with him. 
It was entirely different with the 
younger generation; wherever the 
car went, father was besieged by 
youngsters clamoring for a ride, and 
he was escorted on every run by 
children on bicycles and horses. 

These early experiences suggest 
two fundamentals that we cannot 
afford to lose sight of: First, that 
all progress springs from the inde- 
pendent mind, and second, that its 
success depends upon a generation 
younger than the people in power. 
My father learned to operate an au- 
tomobile with difficulty. When I 
grew old enough, I simply started 
to drive, and at 8 or 10 years of age 
I seemed to have a better grasp of 
the fundamentals than he did. It 
seems that each successive genera- 
tion accepts the most advanced me- 
chanical things as a matter of course 
and carries on from where the older 
generation leaves off. 

In reviewing the history of the 
horseless carriage, we must recall 
the development of the country dur- 
ing the same period. The automo- 
bile first began to come into prom- 





phonograph and other time-saving 
mediums of expression. 
rapid means of communication came 
a growing demand to see as well as 
what was going on. This 
led to a development of better roads 
and better automobiles, so that to- 
day the average person is not iso- 
lated from communities only a few 
miles away, because of the difficulty 
and the time required to cover short 
Most communities 
now separated on the basis of from 
instead of the not 
p. h. of only a 


to hear 


distances, 


40 to 50 m, p. h., 
more than 4 or 5 m. 


few years ago. 


tions of our 
become so vitally 
the life as has the automobile. 
is inconceivable that the automo- 
bile industry should prosper 
general depression or that it should 
languish when general prosperity 
We can profitably 
sider here how we can influence the 
automobile 


returns. 


This change in the time factor of 
living brought about a more rapid 
development of our 
history has ever 
other 


nation. Man's 


eatly increased. 


No other instrument can be sepa- 
rated out from the general condi- 
national life that has 
integrated with 
It 


and our 


country 
recorded of any 
imagination 
and vision have been increased and 
stimulated, and the confidence and 
‘faith of the people in the richness 
and security of our 
er 


industry 
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than 


amid 


con- 
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preparation for better times and to 
accelerate the return of better 
times, 

Nature indicates a third funda- 
mental that is present in all things, 
which we might compare to the 
changes in the seasons. I refer to 
the cyclic changes which take place 
in the life of an individual, a nation 
or in the world itself. As far as 


oa — this country is concerned, history 
inence with the advent of the|S¢¢™S to indicate that the move- 
electric light, the telephone, the|™e"t from a time of want to a 


time of prosperity is in the form of 
a spiral. Each period of prosperity 
reaches a higher peak on the scale, 
and the periods of want do not 
descend as low as those of the pre- 
ceding cycle. During these cycles 
the confidence of the people is in 
inverse ratio to the opportunities 
for success. The opportunity for 
advancement and profit is greater 
in times of need thin in times of 
prosperity. Because of this, as we 
move toward the peak of prosperity, 
opportunities for profit become 
more difficult to find and the con- 
fidence of the people is gradually 
undermined to a point where a form 
of collapse takes place. Then fol- 
lows a period of want, until confi- 
dence is built up again. 

We might compare this condition 
to that of the farmer who sows and 
lreaps in a*certain field until the 
soil no longer produces effectively, 
and he allows it to lie fallow for 
a time so that the seasons may re- 
new its fertility. 

To show that these changes are 
hot a new thing and that we have 
had statisticians for some time, I 
want to call your attention to a 
chart made by Farmer Benner in 
1868. He has predicted with con- 
siderable accuracy these cyclic 
changes of which I am speaking. 

We are, unfortunately, passing 
today through a period of want. It 
is possible, by taking forethought, 
to serve all industry at this time by 
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better serving our own, and possibly 
to lay up some lessons from these 
meaningful days for the future 
benefit of our industry. I should 
like to make that thought a part 
of my present theme. In this period 
of distress, it is only natural 
sigh, at least for a time, for the 
flesh-pots at which we fed so 
heartily a brief three years ago, 
but, after the Lord’s chosen found 
that nothing filling was to be had 


from sighing, they turned their 
eyes forward, girded their loins, and 
set about establishing a new 


economy and a new social order. I 
feel that we will not return to the 
land of Egypt, but that we shall 
find our Promised Land in'a new 
ideal of living, of creating, and of 
organization for every activity that 


is attendant on successful build- 
ing and marketing. 
In my early youth I went to 


France to study engineering, and 
there lived in a pension or board- 
ing house kept by one of my pro- 
fessors. I didn’t speak much French, 
but my teacher-landlord had a nice 
daughter with whom I hobnobbed, 
finding that the easiest and much 
the pleasantest way to learn the 
language. After a time I decided 
to take an apartment, and she ac- 
companied me on my shopping for 
the furnishings I needed. That was 
rather unusual, considering that the 
higher class French girl leads a 
pretty much sheltered and chap- 
eroned life, and one day when her 
father called me into his private 
study I felt sure that I was in for a 
wigging on this too easy introduc- 
tion of American manners into his 
family life. 

Instead, to my great relief and my 
profit ever since, he opened a dis- 
cussion on my professional career, 
asking me for what real purpose I 
was studying engineering; suppos- 


ing I ever did get a grasp of it, 
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to 


what would I do with it? Seeing 
me rather nonplused he said: “I 
have thought a great deal about 
such things in my time, and have 
come to the conclusion that, if you 
can get a simple working rule of 
life, that will keep you from going 
astray, wasting your thoughts and 
dissipating your energies. For my- 
self, I have reduced life and the 
knowledge of it to three things. 









(To Be Continued) 

IOWA TRUCK MEN FORM 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
Marshalltown, Ia., June 15.—The 


Iowa Truck Owners, Drivers and 
Allied Lines Protective Association 
has been organized here to embrace 
the ninety-nine counties in the 
state. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion will be the political defense of 
the motor truck industry and pro- 
tection of members of the industry 
in the pursuit of occupation and 
business. F. E. Bachman is sec- 
retary, with headquarters in Mar- 
shalltown. C. T. Durand is presi- 
dent. 


STRATTON MOTORS GRAHAM 
DISTRIBUTOR AT MIAMI, FLA. 
Miami, Fla., June 15 (UTPS).—~ 
Stratton Motors, Inc., a newly or- 
ganized company, has succeeded M. 


J. Hughes, Inc., as distributor in 
Miami and vicinity for Graham 
motor cars. Harry L. Stratton, 


president of the new company, was 
formerly a member of the firm of 
Colt-Stratton Company, New York 
city, and handled Paige cars. 





LADWIG BUYS 

Hampton, Ia., June 15.—Otto O. 
Ladwig has become sole owner of 
the Chevrolet dealer firm operated 
as the Ladwig and Cole Company 
and the name changed to the Lad- 
wig Chevrolet Company. 


OUT COLE 


or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies 
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which did not end until too late| 
to catch the wire. 

Discussion following the presenta- 
tion of H. M. Bramberry’s paper on 
piston ring progress came chiefly 
from oil interests. Problems of lu- 
bricating piston rings and cylinder 
walls were the points raised, Walk- 
er of American La France raised the 
point that too smooth bores per- 
mitted oil to pass the rings, Bram- 
berry agreed that this was true but 
felt that a thinner film of oil was 
possible and the smoother bores re- | 
sulted in less ring wear. Rough 
bores, he said, were coming largely 
from the repair field and often were 
the cause of replacement ring 
breakdown for which the rings were | 
blamed. 

A ring that will automatically in- 
crease its pressure against the cyl- 
inder wall as the speed of the en- 
gine increases is the chief need of 
the day, he added. 

A paper presented by Clyde R. 
Patton, now chief engineer of Pack- 
ard, called attention to the need for 
considering the car frame as an in- 
tegral part of the body in an effort 
to eliminate front end troubles. Dis- 
cussion brought out that engineers 
are modifying their views regarding 
the advantages of unsprung weight 
if this practice is carried to ex- 
tremes. Tire equipment and its re- 
lation to front end troubles also | 
were discussed. 

The first paper was presented by 
S. Johnson, Jr. of the Bendix 
Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake 
Company and traced the newest 
development in air brakes for truck 
and trailers. The next paper was 
presented by R. P. Breese of Bragg- 
Kliesrath Corporation and _ cited 
particularly the new relay valves 
which have been developed to reduce 
the time lag between brake applica- 
tion and the time the brakes become 
effective to a minimum. 

A prepared discussion was read by 
Mr. Horine of the Mack Company in 
which he said that there was a great 
Similarity between vacuum brakes 
and air brakes, but the chief differ- 
ence seemed to be in the method of 
building up power rather than in 
methods of application. Mr. Horine 
stated that in his opinion vacuum 
brakes offered a greater degree of | 
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safety due to the fact that the 
vacuum units do not eliminate the 
regular braking system, which is still 
in service and can be applied manu- 
ally should the vacuum system fail. 
In the air brake design, he pointed 
out, the manual application in event 
of failure would be impossible. | 

He suggested, however, that vac- | 
uum brakes be used on smaller) 


vehicles with the air brakes for tie | 


larger vehicles. Later in the dis- | 
cussion A. J. Scaife of the Whites; 
Company suggested that the divid- | 
ing line between air and vacuum | 
brakes be set at around 2'4,-ton| 
truck class. That is, the smalier | 
units using vacuum and the units | 
above 2% tons using air brakes. 

F. A. Winchester of the Standard | 
Oil Company of New Jersey showed 


a motion picture film which depict- | *+* 


ed a new type bumper and coupier | 
for use between trailer and tractor | 
which was designed to prevent the 
trailer from injuring the tractor in 
event that it should run into the! 
rear of the tractor as the result of 
brake failure. 

In answer to a question from Aus- 
tin M. Wolff, consulting engineer 
of New York, Mr. Johnson said he 
did not think that electro-pneu- 
matic control would be necessary at 
the present time to reduce time lag | 
in brake application, as at present 
with the air brake system it is pos- 
sible to build up pressures of from | 
zero to 60 pounds in the brake cyl- 
inders 65 feet from the compressor 
in a fraction of a second. He said 
that this equipment may be adopt- 
ed as later developments would 
show its need. 

Mr. Smith of the American Tel 
and Tel. suggested an automatic 
compensator which would vary the 
application of brake pressures in re- 
lation to the load of the trailer. At 
the present, he said, the average 
trailer would weigh 3,000 pounds, 
but would carry a load of 7,000 to 
10,000 pounds. If the same braking 
pressures were applied to the wheels 
of the empty’trailer as is applied 
to the wheels of the loaded trailer. | 
he pointed out, the wheels of the| 
trailer would lock, with resultant 
tire damage. He suggested a device 
based on spring deflection meas- 
urements to change the braking 
pressures. 
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4,834; housewives, 4,204; merchants, 3,913: laborers, 3,794; 


managers, 3,722; teachers, 


3,22 


aa 


0; government employees, | 


2,314; mechanics, 1,622; doctors, 1,620: retired, 1,562. | 


~ * 


A TROPHY AS FAMOUS in automobile racing as the| 


America’s Cup is in yachting 


award made this week of the Schebler Cup to Harry Hartz. 
He gets final possession of the trophy, as the deed of gift 
¢alled for it having to be won three times b 


of car and with the same ow 
leader at 400 mile 


Frame this year, Both were d 
The late Frank Wheeler, 


turer, put up the cup originally. He paid Tiffany $10,000 


to make it and there actually 
in it, quoting silver at the pri 


) *s in the Indianapolis Decoration Day race. 
Arnold was in front at this point both in 1930 and 1931, and 


. 


has been retired through the 


y the same make | 


ner, It was hung up for the 


riving for Hartz. 
Schebler carbuetor manufac- 


is $5,000 worth of coin silver 
ce it was at the time the cup 





was made. Lee Lynch, in a Jackson, was the first winner, | 


in 1909, when the track was m 


* * 


acadam instead of brick. 
* | 


_FORD, “THEY SAY,” has given up making his own | 
radiators. He is reported to have turned to outside suppliers | 


for his supply and this unexpected change of an old policy 
is said to be responsible for unusual activity in at least one 


radiator manufacturing plant 
to a dull summer, 


* 


A “GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT” prohibits automo- | 


bile manufacturers furnishing 


pant of the White House advertising that fact, but the 
column is not a party to it. Therefore, there’s no harm done 


in advising my public that the 
and call two new Pierce-Arro 
old ones that have carried th 


strenuous year. Pierce-Arrows 


that had been looking ahead 


4 


cars for the use of the occu- 


President now has at his beck 
w twelves, which replace the 
e Chief Executive through a 
have been in the White House 





service ever since automobiles replaced horses. 


| May 


| $5) 


FINANCIAL NEWS 


CAR LOADINGS 


Washington, June 15.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended 
on June 4 totaled 447,387 cars, ac- 
cording to reports filed by the rail- 
roads with the car service division 
of the American Railway Associa- 
tion and made public today. Due 
to the observance of Memorial Day 
holiday, this was a decrease of 
73,575 cars below the _ preceding 


| week this year, 313,697 cars below 


the corresponding week in 1931 and 
488,195 cars under the same period 
two years ago. The corresponding 
in 1930 and 1931, however, 
did not include the holiday. 

This total was 46.67 per cent. of 
the average loadings for the cor- 
responding week of the ten preced- 
ing years. The following table 
shows the loadings by weeks for 
the last three months and their 
percentage of the ten-year average: 

Pct. of 
Loading Normal 
559,430 
575,481 
584,634 
561,118 
544,961 
544,806 
566,729 
562,380 
554,012 
533,677 
517,667 
515,450 


sole 
Ceks 


Week Ended 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
a Ser ere 
BOAT 16s is ccmcess 


May 
June 


TIRE PRICES 


Akron, June 15.—Tire manufac- 
turers have been working diligently 
on a new price schedule to become 
effective June 21 at the time the 
new government excise tax becomes 
operative, It seems practically es- 
tablished at this time that increases 
ranging from 10 per cent. to 15 per 
cent. will be put into practice 
around June 20. Such a schedule 
will constitute a small increase in 
the price of tires as it more than 
offsets the excise tax. 

Since the tax is assessed on the 
basis of 244 cents a pound on tires 
and 4 cents a pound on tubes, the 
actual increase for the excise tax 
alone on first line tires will amount 
to from 5.85 per cent. to 7.13 per 
cent. 

A manufacturer's increase of 10 
per cent, on the first line would thus 
allow a small leeway, although con- 
sideration must also be given to 
higher income taxes and various 
other items in the tax bill that will 
also affect the manufacturer. 

Inner tubes will probably show an 
advance of 15 per cent. in the new 
schedules, second line and third line 
tires around 12!2 per cent. and 
truck tires 10 per cent, 

MARMON 

Indianapolis, June 15—The Mar- 
mon Motor Car Company has ap- 
plied to the New York Stock Ex- 
change to list on notice of issuance 
234,800 additional shares of common 
stock in connection with the settle- 
ment of creditors’ claims against the 
company, it was disclosed yesterday. 
The settlement with creditors, whose 
claims amount to $2,428,179, will re- 
quire the issuance of 121,408 shares 
of common stock, which, at $10 a 
share, will settle 50 per cent. of 
their claims. The remaining bal- 
ance of $1,214,099 will be settled by 
the issuance of five-year 5 per cent. 
debenture notes, according to the 
application. 

On May 19 the shareholders di- 
rected officers to issue to holders 
of preferred stock 100,000 shares of 
stock of no-par value in exchange 
for the 10,000 shares of preferred 
stock of $100 par value. Preferred 
shareholders have agreed to accept 
this exchange, the application says. 


PINES WINTERFRONT 

Chicago, June 15.—Pines Winter- 
front Company (automobile acces- 
sories) reports for the year ended 
April 30, 1932, net loss of $290,408, 
after depreciation, taxes, etc. This 
compares with net profit of $174,929, 
equivalent to 50 cents a share (par 
on 347,511 shares of stock in 
preceding fiscal year. 

Balance sheet as of April 30, 1932, 
shows current assets, including 


| $169,080 cash, of $572,393 and cur- 


rent liabilities of $93,598, compar- 
ing with cash of $848,804, current 
assets of $1,772,007 and current lia- 


bilities of $115,580 on April 30, 1931. ! 


PACKARD 
Detroit, June 15.—May retail sales 
by Packard Motor Car Company, 
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with a working knowledge of his 
prospects’ probable — transportation 
needs. 

Studebaker owners were similarly 
qualified and routed, and calls mace 
upon them in the same manner. A 
man working in the sales promoticn 
department who creates three new 
car sales during any single month 
is automatically promoted to the 
main sales staff in the ensuing 
month, replacing any of the regular 
salesmen who have not sold an 
equal volume of business, the regu- 
lar salesmen returning to the crew 
to brush up on his fundamentals ci 
selling. In this way sales promo- 
tion department men are given op- 
portunity and inducement to ad- 
vance themselves to the 
staff, and corresponding 
ments of floor time, depending upon 


their application and ability. Regu- | 


lar staff men at the same time 
have incentive to keep their floor 
periods intact, and to obtain suffi- 
cient volume each month to retain 
their places. 


Following each registration con- | 


tact a form letter was sent to the 
owner contacted, thanking him for 


the interview granted our salesman | 


and requesting that he keep in mind 
the outstanding merits of our par- 
ticular make of automobile when he 
eventually made up his mind to buy 
a car. 

Following each sale of a new or 
used car a form letter over the sig- 
nature of our president was sent to 
a new owner, thanking him for his 
business, ,and informing him that 
our interest in him as an owner did 
not cease with the purchase of and 
payment for his new car. 

As each owner takes delivery of 
his new automobile, our salesmen 
are instructed to obtain from him a 
list of six or eight neighbors, friends 
or business associates who will see 
him driving his new automobile. To 
each of these people a courteous 
letter is sent, informing them that 
Mr. Blank has recently purchased 
a new Studebaker car and inviting 
their inspection of it when next they 
see it. We inform them that it 
would be a privilege to have one of 
our salesmen show them a similar 
car in a model suitable to their 
needs, provided they would be good 
enough to call Mr. Doe, the sales- 
man who gold Mr. Blank his car. 
A copy of this so-called neighbor- 
hood letter is, of course, given to 
the salesman, who does not wait for 
the call from the interested party, 
but makes the contact after a lapse 
of several days, during which the 
neighbors and friends have 
ample opportunity to see the new 
car and have had their interest 
aroused by it. 

Another prolific source of ob- 
taining business lies in the old sys- 
tem which has been classified by a 
variety of names, but which we term 
our prospect-getting system. This 
consists of the appointing of indi- 
vidual garage men, 
attendants, beauty parlor operators, 
barbers and many people in diverse 


distributors and dealers, showed an 


increase of 7 per cent, over last May, | 


although deliveries of cars to cus- 
tomers were 2 per cent. below May, 
1931. 


During the first five months of the | 
year Packard registrations fell only | 
13 per cent. below those of the like | 


period last year. 
RUBBER PRODUCTION 


crude rubber in 1932 will fall at least 
30,000 tons short of estimated con- 
sumption, according to a _ survey 
made public today by F. R. Hender- 
son, former president of the Rubber 
Exchange of New York and now 
with Clark, Childs & Co. “While 
there is plenty of rubber in reserve 
now to take care of this production 
shortage, the steady decline in pro- 
duction, due to the continuous fall 
in the price of the commodity, is a 





cause for grave concern for the fu- | 


ture,” the survey stated. The cur- 


tailment now taking place indicates | 


a 1932 production of only about 


| 670,000. 


PAN-AMERICAN PETROLEUM 

New York, June 15.—The new $5 
i par value shares of the Pan-Ameri- 
|can Petroleum and Transport Com- 

were placed on a $1 annual 
» yesterday with the declaration 
initial quarterly dividend of 


Dany 


f eli 


regular | 
assign- | 


had | 


filling station | 


New York, June 15.—Production of | 
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| cccupations as so-called prospect 
| getters for our organization. These 
| prospect getters send us the name 
}2nd address of any person inter- 
|ested in the purchase of a new or 
used automobile, for which we pay 
|S10 immediately upon delivery of 
|the car. This plan is not at all new 
}4n conception, but has failed in op- 
eration in most instances because of 
‘ack of attention to detail. 

We have carefully prepared cruss 

eference files covering all of our 
srospect getters, and see to it that 
'checks due prospect getters go out 
invariably on the day of the deliv- 
ery of the car. In addition to this, 
our prospect getters, of whom there 
are some 700, receive a monthly let- 
ter from the sales manager, a per- 
|sonal call from a salesman and a 
telephone follow-up from the organ- 
ization. The follow-up on this sys- 
| tem is the essence of its success, and 
we have found it extremely bene- 
| ficial, but only after some months 
of diligent application in building 
up our prospect getting organiza- 
tion, and even so, we do not expect 
to realize maximum results upon it 
until after it has been in operation 
a year or more. 

These various selling ideas are 
| jotted down in this letter to you, 
more or less at random, but in clos- 
ing we would emphasize the fact 
that it is not the ideas themselves 
which bear fruit, but rather the ap- 
plication of them. Recognizing the 
human factor, a sales manager of 
today must realize that it takes 
constant selling on his part to bring 
home to his sales organization the 
benefits to be derived from their 
constant effort outside of the place 
of business, 

Creative selling can only be ac- 
complished by intelligent direction 
|of a sales organization, and we feel 
in our organization that the respon- 
| sibility for success or failure of our 
selling effort rests directly with the 
management. 

The sales resulting from the ap- 
plication of these fundamental sales 
practices speak for themselves with 
regard to the possibilities of this 
line of effort. As one of our famous 
generals once remarked: “We in- 
tend to fight it out along this line 
if it takes all summer.” 


ADDS TO G-M FLEET 

Pontiac, Mich., June 15.—Arling- 
ton-Fairfax Railway of Washington, 
|D. C., has placed an order for one 
more twenty -five- passenger city 
service motor coach with General 
Motors Truck Company, coach divi- 
sion, making a fleet of thirteen 
General Motors coaches acquired by 
the company for operation from the 
Virginia suburbs into Washington 
during the past year. 


RRs ane srg eeu ge 
| FOREIGNTRADE | 
| OPPORTUNITIES | 


eden cancer 

Washington, D. C., June L— 
Foreign automotive trade oppor- 
tunities just announced by the 
automotive division of the Bureau 
|of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce 
are listed below. 

Additional information may be 
|obtained from the bureau and its 
district and co-operative offices by 
duly registered firms or individuals 
upon written request, giving the 
opportunity number. 

57098 — Bombay, India; agency 
and purchase of automobile acces- 
sories. 
| 58099— Bombay, India; Agency 
;and purchase of automobile acces- 
sories. 

58179—Charleroi, Belgium; agency 
for automobile accessories and 
| novelties, 

58097 — 
agency for 
and parts. 

58149—Leipzig, Germany; 
for automobile spot lights. 

58096—Dresden, Germany; agency 
for motor truck accessories. 

58045 — Swatow, China; agency 
and purchase of automobiles. 

58032—Aleppo, Syria; agency for 
automobiles, low priced, and ac- 
cessories and replacement parts. 

58073—-Bangkok, Siam; purchase 








Zurich, Switzerland; 
automobile accessories 





agency 


25 cents a share, payable July 20 toiof pumps, gasoline for service sta- 


holders of record June 30, 


i tions. 
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PASSENGER CAR EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 





MAKE AND 
MODEL 


peedometer 


s 
, | Clock 


Auburn 8-100 
Auburn 12-160 


Austin 

Buick 32-50 
Buick 32-60 
Buick 32-80 
Buick 32-90 


Cadillac 370B 
Cadillac 452B 
Cadillac 355B 


Chevrolet 
Chrysler 6 
Chrysler 8 


Chrysler Imp. 8 
Chrysler Cust. 8 


Cord Front Drive 
De Soto Six 
Vaux 6-80 


De 
Dodge Six 


Dodge Eight 
Essex Gr. Su. 6 


Ford A 
Ford V-8 


Franklin Air. 
Franklin V-12 


Graham 6 
Graham 8 


Hudson Great 8 
Hupmobile 216 
Hupmobile 222 
Hupmobile 226 
La Salle 345B 


Lincoln V-8 
Lincoln 12 


Marmon 8-125 


Marmon 16 
Nash Big 6 


Nash Standard 8 
Nash Special 8 
Nash Advanced 8 
Nash Ambas. 8 
Oldsmobile F-32 
Oldsmobile L-32 
Packard Stand, 8 
Packard De Luxe 8 
Packard Light 8 
Packard Twin Six 
Pierce-Arrow 54 
Pierce-Arrow 52 
Pierce-Arrow 53 


Plymouth 
Pontiac 6 
Pontiac V-8 
Reo “S” 


Reo Royale Cust. 


Reo Royale 
Reo 825 

Rockne 6-65 
Rockne 6-75 


Studebaker 6-55 

Studebaker Dic. 62 
Studebak’r Com.71 
Studebak’r Pres. 91 


Stutz L 
Stutz MA 
Stutz MB 
Stutz DV 32 


AA 


Willys-Over. 6-90 
Willys-Over, 8-88 
Willys-Knig’t 66 D 
Willys-Knight 95 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS | 


i—-Anderso! 
r Ke 


Electric 














B—Brougham 
BS —Brigs 

BW Borg Wa 
Bor Geo. W 
c_-c 

ccc ivertible 
Co 

cs——C 

CSV 

CV 


Electrical Insiruc 
Manual 


-Stratton 


1 Models 


NE NO 
AC 
AC - 
AC : 
AC 
AC Jag 
AC Jag 
AC Jag 
AC -— 
— No 
-- Yes 
Yes 
Ste No 
NE No 
Ste No 
- $ 
- $ 
Ste 
Own No 
Own No 
NE Borg 
NE Borg 
NE — 
Sie — 
Ste — 
Ste No 
Ste No 
Ste No 
AC Jax 
NE Wal 
NE Wai 
NE s 
AC Jag 
Ste No 
Ste No 
Ste No 
Ste Borg 
Ste « Borg 
AC No 
AC No 
NE Jag 
NE Jag 
NE No 
Wal Wal 
NE Borg 
NE Borg 
NE Borg 
NE $ 
AC No 
AC No 
Ste No 
Ste Elgin 
Ste No |! 
Ste = 
Ste No 
AC No 
Ste No 
Ste No 
Ste No 
Ste Borg 
Ste Wal 
Ste Wal 
Ste Wal 
Ste Wal 
NE No 
NE No 
NE Wal 
NE No 


Com 


( ‘Toleat 

Cc « 

sor! 

Cc 

tom Couy 

n 

sal d Vic 

Tila 
.* 
rire 
iv 


e mL 
F 5 s i 
5 ~ 3 
Oo - © = 
om be = — 
: ¢ $2 Os 
bie Dn mn o 
— — | Cha USL | — Cas 
— — | Cha USL | — Cas 
K-S B-S Cha USL | No No 
AC — | AC DR | AC No 
AC — | AC DR | AC No 
AC — | AC DR | AC -- 
AC — | AC DR | AC 
AC DR | AC DR | AC Cas 
AC DR | AC DR | AC Cas 
AC DR | AC DR | AC Cas 
AC a DR | AC he ees AC _— 
Yes —|— — | Yes Cas 
Yes —_| — Wil | Yes Cas 
— _i — Wil | Yes Cas 
-— | Wil | Yes Cas 
Mot-M = DR _Cha c USL | Ster Cas 
Mot-M DR} AC Wil | Yes No 
Mot-M Yale | Cha Nat | Mot-M No 
AC DR | AC Wil | AC $ 
AC DR | AC Wil AC $ 
Mot-M_ Ele | AC Ex | K-S -— 
Yes Hurd | Cha Own | No — 
Yes Hurd | Cha Own | No — 
Yes — | Cha Nat | No Cas 
Yes -- Cha Wil No Cas 
K-S Her | Cha Wil | K-S No 
K-S Her | Cha Wil | K-S No 
Mot-M_ Ele | AC Ex | K-S - 
Mot-M_ Ele |, Cha Wil Mot-M No 
Ste Ele | Cha Wil | Ste No 
Ste Ele | Cha Wil Ste Cas 
AC DR AC DR AC _ Cas 
K-S Oak | Cha Ex Mot-M Cas 
K-S Oak § Cha Ex | Mot-M Cas 
AC DR | Cha Nat | AC — 
AC DR | Cha Ex Mot-M Cas 
K-S Her | AC USL § K-S No 
K-S Her | AC USL § K-S No 
K-S Her | AC USL | K-S No 
K-S DR | AC Ex  K-S Cas 
K-S DR | AC Ex K-S_ Cas 
AC BS | AC DR | AC Yes 
AC - BS | AC _DR AC Yes 
K-S Yes | AC Pre | Mot-M Cas 
K-S Yes | AC Pre | Mot-M Cas | 
Yes Yes | AC Pre | Mot-M Cas 
Yes yes | AC Pre Mot-M Cas 
K-S Her | Cha Wil | K-S Cas 
K-S Her | AC Wil | K-S Cas 
K-S Her | AC_ Wil | K-S_ Cas 
Yes Sha | AC wil | — $ 
AC DR | AC DR AC No 
AC DR AC DR | AC No 
K-S DR | Cha Wil | AC No 
K-S DR ! Cha Wil | AC Cas 
K-S DR ! Cha Wil | AC Yes 
K-S DR Cha wil AC yes 
K-S Aut | Cha Wil | K-S ~ 
K-S Aut | Cha Wil | K-S — 
AC DR | Cha Wil | Ste No 
AC DR | Cha Wil Ste No 
AC DR | Cha Wil | Ste No 
AC DR | Cha Wil | Ste Cas 
Mot-M DR | Cha Nat Mot-M Cas 
Mot-M Her | Cha Nat Mot-M Cas 
Mot-M Her | Cha Nat | Mot-M Cas 
Mot-M Her | Cha Nat | Mot-M Cas 
Yes Aut | Cha USL | No No 
Yes Aut | Cha USL | Yes No 
Yes Aut | Cha USL § Yes Yes 
Yes Aut | Cha USL § Yes No 
CAS--Casco Products Corp Bridgeport 
Conn 
Cha—Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O. | 
| DG-—Detroit Gear and Machine Co., | 
Flint Detroit, Mich. | 
DR—Delco Remy Corp., Anderson, Ind | 
Dav—Dayton Wire Wheel Corp | 
De!l—Delco Products Corp., Dayton, Ohio 
| DUP—Duplate Corp., Pittsburg, Pa 
| EA--E. A. Laboratoric Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
Ele Mitchell Specialty Co Holmesbure 
Pa 
| Elgir Elgin Watch Co., Elgin, Tl 
| Ex--Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Ps 
| Gal Gabric ; Company, Cleveland, O 
Her—-Hershey Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 
| Hou--Houde’ Engineerin Corp., Buffalo, 
N. ¥ 
lurd—Hurd Lock Co., Almont, Mich 
easily understood languages, and i: 


it 


The Allen Electric & Equipment 


Company, 


Kalamazoo, 


Mich., 


have 


prepared a new instruction manval 


fe: 
render 


from 


service, 
doing 


but 


£0 


the use of dealers who desire to 
electrical 
have refrained 


who 
be- 


cause of the necessity of employing 


a trained automotive electrician 


The new instruction book is com- 


plete and 
shooting,” 


covers 
“testing,” 
“installation” in all circuits, 


fully 


all automotive electrical units 
It is written 


“repairing’ 
and on | 


“trouble 


and 


| information 


and indexed that 
be 


so arranged any 


desired can found 
quickly. 

This new manual ¢ infor- 
mation as to the better and quicker | 
methods of locating trouble, and 
covers those unusual, hard to find 
difficulties, such as fiying grounds, | 
shorts and opens, with full instruc- 
tions for their elimination. 

Eight graphic explanatory charts | 
upply step-by-step information 
needed in order to quickly determine | 
what is wrong and what is required | 
to make the repair. | 

The manual explains funda- | 


mental electricity, electrical symbols | 


yntamMs 


in non-technical, | and the construction and purpose of 











FISK RUBBER SALES nonths ending June 30, but the 
SHOW MARKED GAIN 3 prorit trom receivership cpera- | 








generators, horns, starters on tires and tubes that becomes ef- 


condensers, distributors, spark pl fective June 21, it was learned last 
electric locks, magnetos, cut-out re- a 
meen 1c “a : g ) , night 
ays, gasoline gauges, etc. } lea] K 
lays, gasoline gauges, etc In addition, dealers are taking 


It is claimed that the use of this 
manual will enable any service sta- | 
tion to render complete high-clas 
electrical service. 


advantage of libera] credit arrange- 
ments offered by the management 
it is understood. Indications are that 


the showing of the business for the 
six months ending June 30, but the 


| tions, however. 

Springfield, Mass., June 15.—A| During the last few weeks there 
perceptible increase in sales of the} has been further retrenchment in 
Fisk Rubber Company has resulted} personnel, both sales and adminis- 
within the last few weeks because | trative. It could not be learaea last 
of a concerted drive for business} night whether there are any defi- 
in anticipation of the Federal tax 
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> A COMPANION FRANCHISE 
CHANGES LOSS 10 PROFIT... 


Ivs easy to put a finger on the weak spot in automobile 
retailing today: — Falling Sales and Fixed-Level Overhead. 
@ It’s the toboggan to bankruptcy unless you do something 
to buck up sales and get the turn-over you need to beat over- 
head. ( Think —if sales are thinning out on you now, how 
scarce will they be in November? ( Take a tip from many of 
America’s well-known merchandisers (names on _ request). 
@ They have added the New Continental De Vaux 80 to their 
present lines. They have stimulated new public interest in 
their businesses. They are getting the “play” because they 
have given people reasons to come in. 


TRADE FOR PROFIT BUILT BY CONTINENTAL 
No “Cut-Throat” Competition POWERED BY CONTINENTAL 


Pick your own deals and make yourself some 
-+ when you operate the Continental 


money.. 
De Vaux Franchise. You will have the line exclu- 
sively and will not have to “buy” deals away 


from companies handling the same car. 


NO LARGE CAPITAL REQUIRED — COMPACT 
LINE AND NEGLIGIBLE SERVICE REQUIRE- 
MENTS — OPERATE WITH SLIGHT INCREASE 
IN YOUR PRESENT OVERHEAD. 


PRICES START AT 

R. H. MULCH, General Sales Manager, 

Continental- aux Company, 

CG i Rapids, Michigan 

Dear Sir: Send me complete details regarding the 1982 Continental De Vaux Franchise, 
Name.............. as ees nea scaieetenienemnaeemaainaae 


oar 


Now Ha mdllimng. ...~-.-0-ccmsccsrssocssveseensenansesereecenavenscssensessscsneseeceneeceneanesnenteennsesesesie 2802 Ceneea teen aa 


BOB FACTORY 





